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To all of those who welcome strangers, make and sustain collectivities, and 
otherwise resist the privatisation of care. 
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those who came before; those who helped us find our way when the way was 
obscured because we deviated from the paths we were told to follow. 


—Sara Ahmed, Living a Feminist Life 
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—Joan Nestle, “Ill Be the Girl” 


If you knew when you began a book what you would say at the end, ‘would 
you have the courage to write it?’ 


—Katherine Angel, Unmastered: A Book 
on Desire, Most Difficult to Tell 


Introduction 


“I wanted intimacy with her ideas”, writes Alexis Pauline Gumbs of Sylvia 
Wynter in the introduction to her book Dub. I was looking for intimacy too when I 
began researching what eventually became this zine. I wanted to make sense of how 
the lives of the writers I’m thinking and writing with reverberated in mine, which is to 
say: I hoped they might help me make sense of my life. 

Minnie Bruce Pratt, Joan Nestle, Dorothy Allison and Amber Hollibaugh were all 
born in the 1940s, which makes them close to my mother in age. They all used the 
word “femme” to describe themselves—or in Joan’s case predominantly “fem”, with its 
1950s histories and textures. One of them is biracial, one is Jewish, and two are white 
women from the American South, raised with different experiences of class position. 
Two of them made lives in the aftermath of histories of incest. They’ve all written 
about gender, class and sexuality, and have situated themselves in relation to racial 
capitalism. They all became active in various struggles for liberation in the 1960s and 
70s, and share a lifelong commitment to, and immersion in, radical political 
movements. 

Their lives and work intersect at various points. As I worked on this project, I 
paid attention to those intersections and to the longing they evoked in me. Amber is 
the first person named in the acknowledgements of Joan’s anthology The Persistent 
Desire: “To Amber Hollibaugh and Esther Newton”, Joan writes, “who planned a book 
like this ten years ago”. Dorothy wrote the introduction to Amber’s essay collection 
My Dangerous Desires, and used it as an opportunity to describe their friendship in 
loving detail. In turn, in her Voices of Feminism oral history interview Amber says of 
Dorothy: “I also had friendships with women who, like Dorothy Allison—Dorothy was 
the first person I ever talked to about it”—“it” being her experience of sexual abuse as 
a child. Rachel Corbman’s delightful piece “Lesbian Networks of (Cat) Care During the 
Sex Wars” gives more details about their friendship: it recounts how, with some 
reluctance, Dorothy came to look after Amber’s nine-year-old Burmese cat Alice B. 
Toklas, shared with Esther Newton, while the two were out of town. The piece also 


includes the following detail: 


According to lore that still floats around the Lesbian Herstory Archives, Dorothy 
and Morgan came to New York to visit the growing lesbian historical collection 


housed in Joan Nestle and Deb Edel’s apartment. Away for the summer, Joan and 


Deb promised to leave a key for the visitors. At the end of the summer, Joan and 


Deb returned home to find Dorothy and Morgan still in their apartment 


In the introduction to her 1995 interview with Dorothy, collected in Conversations 
With Dorothy Allison, Minnie Bruce evokes an image of femme intimacy when she 
writes, “On a cold rainy afternoon in Boston in March, I was curled up on Dorothy 
Allison’s bed, eating chocolate, gossiping, and talking books with this charismatic 
author”. And in “I Plead Guilty to Being a Lesbian”, she writes about getting arrested 
alongside Amber when the two took part in an action at the Supreme Court after the 
1987 National March on Washington. 

I started thinking about writing this zine after reading Alexis Pauline Gumbs: 
her trilogy Dub, M Archive and Spill, written with and after Sylvia Wynter, M Jacqui 
Alexander and Hortense Spillers respectively, expanded my understanding of what 
writing might mean for my life. I’m likewise indebted to her extraordinary book 
Undrowned: Black Feminist Lessons from Marine Mammals, where she suggests that a 
daily writing practice could be a dorsal fin: “It centres me”, she writes, “holds me, 
gives me perspective on what is changing in the ocean around me. It challenges me to 
notice my own drift”. 

This project started in October 2020, at a time when I was feeling a little out of 
sorts. I’d just finished my first zine, the first piece of queer writing I’d ever shared 
with the world, and the aftermath had left me feeling vulnerable and adrift. The 
pandemic raged on, along with the ongoing everyday crises of capitalism, and all 
signs pointed to a hard winter ahead. I took a week off work that October, and 
discovered an urban orchard not too far from me. I walked there often, trying to make 
the most of the remaining sunny days and golden afternoon light. I experimented 
with apple cake recipes. I watched panel discussions on YouTube while binding 
copies of my zine, which I sent to libraries and archives around the world. I joined 
new study groups online. I wrote letters, went for long walks and read a lot. 

I’d been planning to pause for a while after a summer of intensive writing, but I 
couldn’t resist the pull of this project. My life was missing something without writing: 
I could not, as Gumbs writes, notice my own drift. I started waking up an hour earlier 
each morning, trying to carve time around the edges of the workday to follow that 
pull. I started rereading Amber, Joan, Dorothy and Minnie Bruce and being 
intentional about spending time with their ideas. I was also lonely, and they were 


company of a sort. 


Throughout this zine I use their first names because nothing else felt quite right. 
I could say I’m following the lead of the Lesbian Herstory Archives, where items are 
catalogued by the author’s first name, but in truth my reasons are much more 
affective than they are political. Then again, if delving deep into femme history has 
taught me anything, it’s not to buy into facile distinctions between the two. 

The affective aspects of this project grew in the making. In a recent piece written 
after the death of Lauren Berlant, Elizabeth Freeman wrote that Berlant “understood 
that the world, as a destination, was not the point: it was the attachments generated 
by making it that mattered”. Writing this zine was a process of deepening my 
attachments and practicing the art of staying with them. Once again, femme history 
has taught me nothing if not this. 

In the early stages of this process, I took a lot of notes as I watched or heard 
them talk. I watched various talks and panel discussions they were part of on 
YouTube, and my heart nearly burst when I found out that Amber, Dorothy and 
Minnie Bruce had done extensive interviews for the Voices of Feminism oral history 
project that I could watch or read transcripts of online. Likewise when I realised I 
could e-mail the Queens College Department of Special Collections and Archives 
from half a world away, and a helpful librarian would e-mail me mp3s with hours’ 
worth of interviews with Joan. I became familiar with their voices and the cadences of 
their speech, the way they laugh, their mannerisms. I got to know Minnie Bruce’s 
singing voice and crystalline laugher; the way Dorothy pushes her hair away from her 
face when she’s speaking and how often she’ll address her interlocutor as “honey”; 
Joan’s shaky voice when she tears up during an interview; Amber’s hand gestures and 
thoughtful pauses. I grew to love them more: in more detail, more concretely, in that 
way that paying close attention to someone or something can lead to, if we’re 
fortunate enough. 

This zine is animated by that love. “Love gets laughed at”, writes Leah Lakshmi 
Piepzna-Samarasinha in Care Work. “What a weak, nonpolitical, femme thing”. To 
this she adds, “bullshit”. I’ve tried to read and write lovingly without slipping into 
hagiography, but I do keep coming back to the word “love”. I don’t know what else to 
call it. I also wanted to engage with them not just as historical figures, but as living 
people making interventions in the here and now: publishing new books, joining 
panels online, doing livestreams, teaching, commenting on the summer of uprisings 


that followed the murder of George Floyd and on last winter’s Amazon union drive in 
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Bessemer, Alabama. I love their writing, who they’ve been over the course of their 
lives, the way they’ve shaped queer history and made lives like mine more possible. 
But I think I especially love them now, as femmes elders still engaging with the world. 

At the same time, I was often moved by the traces of everyday human moments 
in the archives. Those moments brought their histories to life: Minnie Bruce giving 
the camera a tour of the New Jersey home she shared with Leslie Feinberg at the end 
of her Voices of Feminism interview; the Daughters of Bilitis Video Project where Joan 
joins Judith Schwarz and says, of the cat meowing plaintively in the background, “I’ve 
just fed him”; the ad Minnie Bruce placed in the Triangle Area Lesbian-Feminists 
Newsletter in November 1982, which I found via Rachel Corbman’s Twitter, where 
she says she’s looking for “a home with a woman who travels less than me” for a 
“beautiful tortoise long-hair (...) affectionate cat”. 

One day in late autumn, during the notetaking phase of this project, I sat by the 
window during my lunch break at work and watched a Facebook video of Minnie 
Bruce reading a poem from her then upcoming collection Magnified. I thought, I want 
to remember this: being here, so moved by this, on a cold day, in the pale sunshine, in 
the pandemic still. A few months later, in a single cold but abundant February 
weekend, I got to watch Amber in conversation with Dean Spade and Urvashi Vaid 
about the histories of queer and trans activism, and then to take part in a Sexual 
Minorities Archive writing workshop with Minnie Bruce. The workshop was, Minnie 
Bruce told us, the first one she’d ever done on Zoom. There were about fifty of us on 
the call, and as we joined her eyes scanned through the little squares showing our 
faces. She welcomed us with so much warmth. Later on she said, as we were busy 
with one of her assignments, “It’s very beautiful to watch you work”. She told us that 
in her experience, “the really thrilling and fulfilling way to write is to try to find out 
something; the process of writing reveals it to you”. I now recognise that word, 
“thrilling”, as one she likes to use. She also told us that writing was a way “to get more 
of who we are, as people who live within a beastly system that tries to chew us up and 
spit us out”. Working on this project has certainly done that for me. 

I felt so much love for her in that moment, so much love for all of them at 
various moments as I worked on this zine. I’m especially grateful for that as someone 
who’s almost entirely cut off from intergenerational love. While I was writing my first 
draft, Madeline Davis died—she was another femme elder, another part of my lineage. 


I got the news through an update on the GoFundMe campaign to raise money for her 
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home care after a stroke. She was 80 years old, close to Joan in age. I thought about 
how loving her, loving all of them, means I’m opening myself up to heartbreak. The 
stab of grief I felt was a reminder that my heart is porous, that I’m part of the world, 
that I feels its losses and its aches. What they taught me about being femme is about 
not disavowing this. It’s about creating the conditions of possibility for turning 
towards that porosity sustainably, instead of having to close myself off to protect my 
heart. It’s about learning to withstand grief. 

In “Flamboyance and Fortitude”, her introduction to The Persistent Desire, Joan 
talks about why the book is dedicated to Jeanie Meurer, “a femme woman from the 
old days”. Joan expresses regret at not having made the time to record an oral history 
tape with Meurer, and tells us that her “own femme self-hatred” had made her “a 
careless listener”. Part of what I’m hoping to do as I intentionally make space for 
loving my femmes elders is counter the lessons of a world that cuts us off from 
relationality and pits us against one another. I hope this love can be a small site of 
resistance. When I’m at my most hopeful, I also hope it can help me stretch beyond 
the lonely confines of the self. In a conversation with Prentis Hemphill, Alexis 


Pauline Gumbs says, of her own ancestral practice: 


There’s something for me in ancestral connection in particular that shows me 
the freedom that’s available beyond my idea of myself as an individual, and 
beyond my participation in capitalist democracy but also capitalism more 
broadly in a unit called the individual, which was just created for that to 
function. Not created for wellness to happen, (...) it was created so there could be 


a unit through which we could be extractable. 


Her words remind me that, as Marilyn Hacker puts it, “my life is wider than these 
windowpanes”. They help me practice refusing existence as a privatised unit in 
whatever small ways are available to me now, and hopefully sustain myself as I find 
my way to further forms of resistance. 

I love watching this kind of intergenerational love in action. At the 2020 Allied 
Media Conference, in a panel I watched online called “Writing New Worlds”, Alexis 
Pauline Gumbs and her elder Alexis De Veaux showered one another with unabashed, 
unapologetic, abundant love. At an American Studies Association’s discussion titled 
“Reproductive Futurisms”, Gumbs likewise exchanged words of deep love with 


Loretta Ross. And at a Charris Circle event for the launch of the new edition of JEB’s 
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Eye to Eye, which I watched on a rainy afternoon in late March, she and JEB blew 
kisses at one another just before JEB pointed out that she was wearing a badge with 
the circle of dolphins from the cover of Gumbs’ book Undrowned and urged everyone 
in the audience to read it. 

I was so moved and buoyed by the warmth of these moments, by the power of 
the love that connected them, by the un-loneliness of it all. I felt alive and full- 
hearted even in my isolation, in a moment when my life felt almost unbearably small. 
I felt enormous gratitude for the possibilities they were showing me and for the Black 
feminist praxis that underpinned them. And I felt full of longing for something akin 
to that in my life. I thought again about how Joan, Amber, Dorothy and Minnie Bruce 
are of the same generation as my mother. I thought, I don't have that, but maybe these 
textual relationships I’m building are not nothing. 

In writing with and after them, I created a space where I felt held. I felt centred 
even as I wrote my way into tremulous terrain, as I pushed past the edges of my 
known world. I soon realised that what I was going to find in their work ran deeper 
and wider than I’d remembered or anticipated: deep and wide enough to encompass 
my whole life. This zine, where I explore and record what I found, could easily have 
been twice as long. In their work I found everything I’ve been thinking about with 
particular intensity over the past year. They were involved in the same struggles I’ve 
found myself gravitating towards. They wrote about abolition and transformative 
justice, even if they didn’t use those words. I rediscovered Amber’s AIDS work with 
women at Rikers Island, and learned that Joan originally wrote “Our Gift of Touch” 
for women incarcerated in Ontario. Minnie Bruce worked on campaigns in support of 
Cece McDonald and Mumia Abu-Jamal. And Dorothy and Amber wrote with nuance 
about being survivors of childhood sexual abuse, and about the ways care and 
violence are intertwined in the structure of the nuclear family. 

They’re all committed anti-capitalists and engage with Marxist feminism in 
various ways. They also turned to the Black radical tradition and to anti-colonialist 
and anti-imperialist thought at various points to make sense of the world. In March 
2006, Minnie Bruce took part in a 150 miles March from Mobile, Alabama to New 
Orleans. The marchers gathered under the slogan “Every bomb dropped on Iraq 
explodes on the Gulf Coast”, and the daily podcast she recorded is full of a clear- 
sighted anger that sits alongside solidarity and hope. All four of them are incisive 


about the state and understand the limits of inclusion into institutions that sit within 
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existing structures of power. In her Westpride festival lecture on the Lesbian Herstory 
Archives, Joan talks about how Franz Fanon, Frederick Douglass and Albert Memmi 
“fed into [her] archival thinking”: she explains her suspicion of funding streams that 
bring with them demands for legitimacy and respectability, and tells the audience that 
the history of the LHA has been shaped by a rejection of this kind of politics. 

They all explore history, memory, and writing as a form of resistance—as a way 
of living in “the currents of struggle”, as Minnie Bruce put it in a conversation with 
Sarah Heying. They also write at length about sex and shame: I knew they’d take me 
to places where I was afraid to go. In my early unwieldy notes file I wrote a message 
to my future myself: “Do write this. It will change you”. I was right, I think: it has. 

It was Ann Cvetkovich who first led me to their work. In An Archive of Feelings 


she writes: 


Dykes writing about sexuality and vulnerability have forged an emotional 
knowledge out of the need to situate intimate lives in relation to classism, 
racism, and other forms of oppression. Although the backgrounds of these 
writers were very different from mine, they moved me in a way that no one else 


had. 


The same happened to me. I read the passages of An Archive of Feelings where 
Cvetkovich quotes them at length over and over again. I couldn’t quite believe what 
was in front of my eyes. I’d never known anyone to actually go there, to write such 
things down, to share them with the world. Until I read them, it hadn’t crossed my 
mind that you could. 

Another thing I hope this zine might do, then, is give me the opportunity me to 
share their work with others, even if it’s just one or two of my friends. I’d love to open 
that door for somebody else. The four of them loom large in queer history, but our 
access to our history can’t be taken for granted; I learned that from them, too. In the 
documentary Hand on the Pulse, Joan talks about how she created the Lesbian 
Herstory Archives to counter this forgetting, after reading Memmi’s The Colonizer 
and the Colonised and being struck by the line “the colonized seems condemned to 
lose his [sic] memory”. This makes me think of the introduction to the 10” 
anniversary edition of Stone Butch Blues, where Leslie Feinberg writes: “Recovering 


collective memory is itself an act of struggle. It allows the generational currents of the 
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white-capped river of our movement to flow together—the awesome roar of our many 
waters”. I hope I can be a part of this recovery, in however small a way. 

“I read Dorothy Allison, Minnie Bruce Pratt, Amber Hollibaugh like they are 
water in the desert”, writes Caroline Picker in “Healing Queer”. “In so many ways, 
they are who I aspire to be. They historicize my queer, make me see how I am part of a 
family that is not biological but based on lineages of struggle and resistance”. 


Similarly, in Brazen Femme Kathryn Payne writes: 


Do you know your lineage? You know, lineage. The people who preceded you in 
history. Not your bloodlines, nor your family tree. Nothing so flimsy as biology 
or genetics. Lineage, rather, is made up of the people who, in their lifetimes, 
fought the battles we are fighting now, struggled towards the same goals, tried to 


carve out similar lives against similar backdrops. 


I especially like the phrase “nothing so flimsy as biology or genetics”. The familial 
language I’ve chosen for the title of this zine is a loaded choice for me, someone who 
wants more for all of us that the dearth that comes with privatised existence under 
the nuclear family. Still, I’m standing by it with deliberation and without trying to 
resolve its many contradictions. I understand why this language is fraught. In a 
conversation with S Stoneman, for example, Kathi Weeks explains her preference for 


the term “archive” rather than “lineage”: 


An archive is something you construct. It’s not just there; it’s not a tradition, it 
doesn’t evolve over history, it’s not familial, it’s not pre-determined in that way. 
An archive is just something you put together, as a more random collection of 


texts, but still there’s a relationship among them. 


Similarly, in The Problem with Work she writes that the notion of a lineage risks 
evoking too much reverence, which might then encourage us to treat the 
contributions of those who came before us as historical artefacts, as “dead relics” 
rather than living texts. And in Trans Care, Hil Malatino argues that our relationship 


with those who come before us 


..ds not an inheritance, not a lineage. These people are not our “transcestors”— 


that word we sometimes use to position ourselves in relation to the pantheon of 
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repeatedly memorialized trans subjects—but they are nevertheless deeply 


implicated in our current conditions of possibility. 


These arguments give me pause, both because I feel an affinity with their authors’ 
wider political projects and because I share some of their misgivings. In the end, 
though, I wanted to at least try not to cede the terrain of familial language to 
naturalised assumptions about what these word can mean. I wanted to insist that a 
lineage, a group of foremothers, can be every bit as constructed as an archive. 

Weeks also writes that in the “subjectivized framework” of a lineage, “authors 
take precedence over texts”. Although I understand her reservations about this 
approach, in all honestly that’s what happened while I was working on this zine. My 
framework is subjectivised. I still hope to keep alive the fact that Joan, Amber, 
Dorothy and Minnie Bruce are, to quote Weeks again, part of “collective projects 
animated by common questions and political desires”. To do this, I’ve tried to put 
them in dialogue with one another and with the present. But I can’t disavow the 
subjective. I can’t sidestep the affective dimensions of the time I’ve spent with them: 
the fact that I’m engaging not just with political ideas, but with people I’ve become 
attached to. I can’t deny the deep intergenerational love I feel when I think and write 
with and about them; I can’t pretend I’m not doing this with, to borrow from Sophie 
Lewis, “a sincerity that is deeply, deeply uncool”. 

I don’t mean to create a false dichotomy between a cooly detached archive and 
an affective lineage, and I don’t think for a second this is what Weeks intended to do. 
To be queer is to know there’s plenty of feeling to be found in the archive—Wendy 
Moffat describes this movingly in “The Archival ‘I’, among many others examples. 
Still, I wanted to choose a language that felt alive to me, that brought these elements 
of denaturalised attachment to the forefront. I wanted to leave no room for 
disavowals. I’m also hoping to play with the baggage of familial language as I try to 
capture these writers’ deep implication in my “current conditions of possibility”, and 
to explore what claiming this affinity might mean for how I live. 

Creating a femme lineage, then, hasn’t been so much about claiming an identity 
as it’s been about searching for political identifications. “[I]n the day-to-day”, writes 
Jess St. Louis, “femme functions as a dare, a longing, and a political decision about 
how to move in the world”. It’s been a process less about individuation and more 
about community. In Valerie Lehr’s Queering Family Values I came across Stuart Hall 


and David Held’s notion of identity as “a place to speak from”, as well as Jeffrey 
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99, 66 


Week’s argument that identities are “necessary fictions”: “necessary because we need 
to have a sense of belonging in order to resist domination”, and “fictions because they 
are historical and social, not natural and essential”. Alexis Shotwell’s Against Purity 
also reminded me of Angela Davis’ notion of “identifying into”. Shotwell writes, in 


dialogue with Davis’ The Meaning of Freedom, that 


..sites of oppression can be or become sites of liberation—but the social 
relations that determine what makes that difference will be dynamic and 
shifting. When we think about identity without conceiving of a fixed self that 
will produce predictable politics, we need to be able to encompass this 


dynamism in order to track potential vectors of freedom. 


I’m also drawn to Donna Haraway’s notion of “affinity, not identity”: a process of 
laying claim to something that’s always partial and constructed but no less embodied 
for it. My lineage is built, not natural; it’s chosen rather than inevitable; it’s made 
through my everyday living. I hope foregrounding this might make it less likely that 
I'll reproduce the logic of the family and its tightly shut doors—or, to quote Lewis 
again, “its exclusions, extortions, and arbitrary rationings of care”. 

In her essay “Mothering Against the World”, Lewis writes that kinship “is 
always made, not given”. Elsewhere in the same piece she also reminds us that “we 
are the makers of one another, and we could collectively learn to act like it”. I thought 
about subtitling this zine “to my femme foremotherers”, after Lewis’ careful 
expansion of “mothers” into “motherers”. Even if I didn’t in the end, I hope I can still 
capture the spirit of xenofamiliarity Lewis writes about, with and after Helen Hester’s 
Xenofeminism: whether or not they are familial, our ties to one another can’t just be 
assumed. They’re made and remade every day, “through an ongoing orientation 
towards practical solidarity”. Hester also writes that “we must, in a sense, 
defamiliarize the biological family”, which is an apt summary of why I've hesitated to 
fully cede the terrain of familial language. 

The wounds I carry around mothering are not incidental to this project, a fact 
plain enough that I might as well just say it. I remember reading Love in the Time of 
Cholera as a teenager and being struck by the sentence, “[s]he discovered with great 
delight that one does not love one’s children just because they are one’s children but 
because of the friendship formed while raising them”. I felt a stab of longing for this 


kind of friendship, but I also had a visceral reaction to the totalising assumptions 
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behind that “one”. That hadn’t happened in my life, and I couldn’t imagine it 
happening in the context of what I knew of mothering. My mother used to say that 
“we should be best friends”, that I “should tell her everything”—a violent claim if I’d 
ever heard one, considering the lived reality of our relationship. But this is the logic of 
the family in action: we should be best friends because we were mother and daughter, 
because it came with the terrain of blood kinship, and so there was no need for the 
actual work of relationship building, of forming friendship, of day to day 
comradeliness and practical solidarity, When my mother said that, it wasn’t a 
statement of care but one of property. It was about laying a claim on me. 

No friendship was ever formed in the act of raising me; so I, one of the 
numerous unmothered, sought motherers through textual relationships. Yet as I sit 
here alone thinking and writing about practical solidarity, I’m also thinking about 
how in some ways I’m circumventing the messiness of ongoing relationality. I’m 


thinking with longing about Full Surrogacy Now, where Sophie Lewis writes: 


[T]he fabric of the social is something we ultimately weave by taking up where 
gestation left off, encountering one another as the strangers we always are, 
adopting one another skin-to-skin, forming loving and abusive attachments, and 
striving at comradeship. 

(2) 

Let’s prefigure a way to manufacture one another noncompetitively. Let’s hold 
one another hospitably, explode notions of hereditary parentage, and multiply 
real, loving solidarities. Let us build a care commune based on comradeship, a 


world sustained by kith and kind more than kin. 


I have my fears and hesitations still. I've had limited opportunity to practice these 
kinds of real, loving solidarities, blood and guts and all. I do genuinely believe that 
reading and writing are relational acts, but sometimes I wonder if there’s an element 
of what the attachment literature calls fantasy bonding at work in me. I also worry 
about wading too far in the direction of assumed reciprocity, of the “expectation of 
automatic caretaking” as Leah Lakshmi Piepzna-Samarasinha puts it, in ways that 
reproduce the proprietary and extractive violence I’ve alluded to earlier. 

I was moved by Madeline Lane-McKinley’s line in Dear Z: “But writing is also a 
practice of mother-ing”. Likewise by Amber’s words, in the introduction to My 


Dangerous Desires: 
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I have wanted to find you, to tell you that I am here, to invite you to remember 
me or add your unique experiences to our common purpose, our collective tale. 


To come home with me. To join me in changing the world. 
And by Dorothy, who in her Voices of Feminism interview says: 


The thing about writing is that you put the work out in the world and then it 
comes back. And what comes back are all those people who need what you have 
done, and who are then going to do their own work and give you something 


back. It’s a wonderful resonating growth process, and it changes everything. 


To go back to Full Surrogacy Now, Lewis also writes that “[w]riting is, of course, an 
archetypal example of distributed, omni-surrogated creative labor”. These all strike 
me as a powerful acknowledgements that writing can indeed be an act of practical 
solidarity, of caretaking and life-making, of being mothered and a motherer both: in 
short, that words are a part of how we become the makers of one another. Perhaps to 
hold this gently and with comradeliness, to grasp it without violence, is to know it’s 
already done its work in the slow and disperse call and response of reading and 
writing, of citation, of thinking with and after. Nothing is demanded but what’s 
already been given. I hope I can build enough spaciousness into what I’m doing in 
this zine that I don’t do violence to my femme elders by assigning them the role of 
foremothers. 

To be the makers of one another is not an uncomplicated thing. In an event at 


the San Francisco Public Library in June 2017, Dorothy also said: 


And then these baby writers come up to me and they look at me like I’m the 
mamma hen and they’re little chicks and when I’m not worried they’re gonna 
peck me to death, I’m worried they’re going to expect me to play mamma. I’m 
learning to make peace with it. Given another seventy years I might manage. 


Short of that, the best I can do is love them anyway. 


I was moved by the ambivalence towards care she expresses in this passage, as well as 
elsewhere in her talk. I was also relieved, because her ambivalence makes room for 
my own. She leaves room for the messiness that’s inextricable from care work under 


the conditions of capitalism, and perhaps even otherwise. Part of what I’m hoping to 
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do here is also to explore how a political identification into femme has carved out a 
space where it seems a little more possible for me to turn towards care, in ways that 
are layered, denaturalised, ambivalent and hard-won. I want, once again, to explore 
this without disavowals. “I am tired”, writes Joan in the introduction to The Persistent 
Desire, “of the cruelty of these disavowals”. The history of contempt for femme is a 
history of contempt for vulnerability and for life-making both, a history that runs all 
the way through heteropatriarchal racial capitalism. To realise this has brought me no 
end of relief. 

I want more than the dearth of options I once believed were the only ones 
available to me: either a self-protective hardening of my heart, or an uncomplicated 
identification into the kind of straight white femininity that takes on care work as a 
form of martyrdom, that adheres to racial and class-based hierarchies, that remains 
loyal to the family and therefore to property. For a long time, life-making outside of 
these logics felt like an impossibility, which is to say that I felt like an impossibility. In 
“The Femme Tapes”, a deeply loving and intimate conversation between Amber, Joan 
and Madeline Davis, Amber says, “no wonder femmes don’t know how to talk about 
it—there is no imagery”. Listening to them fills me with longing for more femme 
community. But because I found them, I do have the imagery: I have models of 
possibility. 

In this zine I’ve tried to put them in dialogue with other writers and thinkers— 
with the people who’ve guided me through this year of profound shifts to my 
understanding of the world. I wanted to create an annotated patchwork of citations, 
with Joan and Amber and Dorothy and Minnie Bruce as the connecting threads that 
hold together everything that’s been so crucial to my sense-making and to my 
becoming. I’m also writing as part of the longstanding zine tradition of writing 
provisionally, of “making visible the process of figuring things out”, to quote a 
passage from Girls to the Front I keep going back to. I don’t want to be too declarative, 
to resolve tensions too easily, to sound more certain than I really am. I’m trying to 
understand my life, and also hoping to make it more liveable as I try—to forge a self 
and make a life against the odds. 

In Decarcerating Disability, Liat Ben-Moshe links this embrace of uncertainty to 
the wider project of abolition. Ben-Moshe suggests that abolition is a “rejection of 


certainty”; it’s “letting go of attachments to ways of knowing what to do and 
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embracing a utopian positionality, one that is centred on bringing about a noncarceral 


future while living in the here and now”. She writes: 


I term this dis-epistemology, letting go of attachment to certain ways of knowing. 
This means not only letting go of hegemonic knowledge (of crime, of corrections 
and the dangerous few, for example) but letting go of the idea that anyone can 
have a definitive pathway for how to get rid of carceral logics. It is this 
attachment to the idea of knowing and needing to know (clairvoyance) that is 


part of knowledge and affective economies that maintain carceral logics. 


This notion of dis-epistemology, of letting go of needing to know, helps me feel more 
ease around the idea of sharing my provisional writing with the world. I’m not sure 
whether this zine could be of use to others. Sometimes I feel my hard-won moments 
of insight are painfully obvious, and I can’t always tell if this is rooted in shame or if 
it’s reasoned appraisal of the limitations of my knowledge. At the same time, I believe 
that the process of coming into consciousness is worth recording, no matter how far 
along we are. I found this kind of record in Amber, Dorothy, Joan and Minnie Bruce’s 
work, and it’s proved a powerful antidote to despair. They carried on learning and 
changed their minds over the years. They remind me that we don’t come into struggle 
fully formed—it’s possible to become and to go on becoming. 

I'd like to carve out a space where it’s possible to be a beginner, to arrive slowly 
at understandings that will one day seem obvious, to disagree with past versions of 
ourselves, to be tentative or wrong, to let go of needing to know, and to inhabit all this 
uncertainty without shame. I’d especially like to do this in community, the kind of 
community I always hope writing might bring me one step closer to finding—which is 
to say to building, one act of real loving solidarity at a time. 

A few days ago, a tweet with a piece of writing advice crossed my timeline: 
someone was saying we should always edit with the smartest person we know who 
doesn’t like us in mind. It made me think of Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick’s “Paranoid 
Reading and Reparative Reading”: the tweet was an exhortation to write paranoidly 
because you anticipate a paranoid reading. Sedgwick is not dismissive of these 
readings, but she reminds us that “[p]aranoia knows some things well and other 
poorly”. In an essay that thinks with Sedgwick, Heather Love says of the reparative 
mode: “This kind of reading contrasts with familiar academic protocols like 


maintaining critical distance, outsmarting (and other forms of one-upmanship), 
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refusing to be surprised (or if you are, then not letting on), believing the hierarchy, 
becoming boss”. My stance in this zine is committed to the reparative, and so I 
wanted to do the opposite of what that tweet advised. I wanted to write while 
assuming generosity and goodwill. I wanted to come as close as possible to what 
Dorothy writes in Skin: “I wear my skin only as thin as I have to, armor myself only as 
much as seems absolutely necessary. I try to live naked in the world, unashamed even 
under attack, unafraid even though I know how much there is to fear”. 

It seems to me that this is how Dorothy, Amber, Joan and Minnie Bruce have 
written. It’s how they were able to go on writing even when they were met with 
hostility, how they created work that could “[move] me in a way that no one else had”. 
In writing with and after them, these were my guiding questions: what would I say to 
the people I trust? Could I write those things down and share them with the world? 
And if I did that, if I was able to do that, what else might such an act make possible in 


my life? 
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Minnie Bruce Pratt 


cc 
I try to say to myself: To acknowledge the complexity of another’s existence is 


not to deny my own. I try to say: When I acknowledge what my people, what 
those who are like me, have done to people with less power and less safety in the 
world, I can make a place for things to be different, a place where I can feel grief, 
sorrow, not to be sorry for the others, but to mourn, to expand my circle of self, 
follow my need to loosen the constrictions of fear, be a break in the cycle of fear 
and attack. When I can do this, that is a second gain. To be caught within the 
narrow circle of the self is not just a fearful thing, it is a lonely thing. 


“Identity: Skin Blood Heart”, Yours in Struggle, 1984 


In the opening paragraphs of “Identity”, her contribution to Yours in Struggle: 
Three Feminist Perspectives on Anti-Semitism and Racism, Minnie Bruce describes 
walking through her predominantly Black neighbourhood in Washington, DC. In the 
summer, she often walks past the front yards of her neighbours. She writes that 
although she’s afraid of being too familiar, she longs for the comfort of small day to 
day interactions: the “Hey”, “How you doing”, and passing exchanges about the 
weather that make her feel at home and remind her of the American South where she 
grew up. Then she thinks of her building, only two corners away, and of Mr Boone, 
the janitor, a Black man “who doesn’t raise his eyes to [hers]”. The memory is a 
reminder that “home was a place of forced subservience”. She recalls responding to 
him when they “meet in the hall or in the elevator” and he says “yes ma’am” to her: “I 
hear my voice replying in the horrid cheerful accents of a white lady: and I hate my 
white womanhood that drags between us the long bitter history of our region”. She 
goes on to write, “I think how I just want to feel at home (...) and I know that my wish 
is that of an adult wanting to stay a child: to be known by others, but to know nothing, 
to feel no responsibility”. 

In “Claiming Bad Kin”, Alexis Shotwell writes that “settler colonialism is a 
structure based on betraying relationality, historically and in the present”. Yet as her 
essay goes on to explore, undoing these betrayals can’t be an individual process, one 
that stops at pleasant exchanges without also remaking the material conditions of our 
lives. Twenty-one years after the publication of Yours in Struggle, in her Voices of 
Feminism interview, Minnie Bruce reflected on how she didn’t think “Identity” went 


far enough. The essay, she says, could have done more to acknowledge that learning 
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different ways of relating won’t be sufficient or sustainable unless it’s accompanied 
by a remaking of the world. “When there’s money involved, and power involved”, she 
asks, “are you really going to implement that? How far does this attitude go, how far 
can this attitudinal change survive the material conditions?”. I read “Identity” 
generously: to me it already seemed oriented towards a material politics, possibly 
because I read it through the lens of what I knew of Minnie Bruce’s lifelong work. 
Still, I appreciate the willingness to go to the root of the issue she shows in her latter 
questions, and I’m always grateful for a public record of the shifts in someone’s 
consciousness over the course of a lifetime. 

Minnie Bruce’s essays in Yours in Struggle and Rebellion—as well as the work of 
Mab Segrest, Ann Russo and Alexis Shotwell—showed me how it might be possible 
for white people to situate ourselves within racial capitalism in ways that are 
attentive to our day to day living. They encouraged me to look at the specifics: how 
has history shaped my life, and how am I responding to what it demands of me today? 
What does that look like in practice, in the details of how I live? Is it possible to pose 
these questions seriously and in public without making too much of the asking? 

I’m also thinking with Sara Ahmed, who writes that “putting whiteness into 
speech, as an object to be spoken about, however critically, is not an anti-racist 
action”. Jennifer Nash likewise writes about the pitfalls of understanding racism as “a 
problem of self that could be overcome through rigorous and demanding labour”. I 
recognise what they’re writing about: the “anti-racism workshop” that’s framed as the 
end-all and be-all of liberation; the cyclical “awareness campaigns” that fit too 
comfortably into individualistic capitalist models of self-improvement. When I say 
that exploring my history in relation to racial capitalism has been generative for me, I 
do so with a degree of ambivalence. I’m not sure if it’s possible to write about this 
without contributing to the tired genre of “putting whiteness into speech”. I don’t 
want to produce more of the kind of writing that’s marked by anxiety—to produce a 
display, to quote Ahmed again, of “a whiteness that is anxious about itself”. At the 
same time, I don’t want to sound certain when I’m not, to pretend I’m not anxious 
when I am, and perhaps most importantly of all, to talk myself into being demobilised. 

Jennifer Nash’s writing also led me to June Jordan’s essay “Report from the 
Bahamas”, where Jordan writes about the complexities of travelling to the Bahamas, 
staying at the Sheraton British Colonial Hotel, and crossing paths with other Black 


people whose lives had been shaped very differently by racial capitalism. Jordan 
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reflects on the possibility of building meaningful solidarity across such chasms. She 
writes, “Yes: race and class and gender remain as real as the weather. But what they 
must mean about the contact between two individual is less obvious and, like the 
weather, not predictable”. 

The essay made me think of March 2019, when I travelled to New Orleans to 
visit my friend Adam. The trip marked a turning point in my life: it reminded me of 
the vastness and possibilities of the world after a long period of being trapped within 
“the narrow circle of the self”. In “The Depression Journals”, the memoir segment of 
Depression: A Public Feeling, Ann Cvetkovich writes the following about a trip she 


took to Port Aransas on the Gulf Coast during a period of depression: 


I was having fun. 

And that was a miracle. Not only was the respite from the physical symptoms of 
stress welcome, but the knowledge that it was possible brought me additional 
conceptual relief. I could have something good happen to me in Texas, 
something that was new, not just a reminder of past comforts. 

(as) 

We walked on one of the piers late at night where people were still fishing, 
catching strange fish like none I know. There were huge jellyfish, like floating 
brains, everywhere. It’s a different world but one I could be interested in getting 


to know. 


My time in New Orleans was like that too: I was interested in the world again for the 
first time in a long while. I was able to believe that it was possible to experience joys 
that were new, and that did bring me enormous conceptual relief. 

One my second to last day in town, Adam and I had lunch at Sneaky Pickle, a 
café on St Claude Avenue just on the edge of the Lower Ninth Ward. At the time I 
didn’t know that thirteen years before, Minnie Bruce had marched not too far from 
where we were, on the other side of the canal. On the 19" March 2006, she’d walked 
through New Orleans on the final day of a 150 miles march with antiwar veterans and 
Katrina survivors that had started in Mobile, Alabama, under the banner “Every bomb 
dropped on Iraq explodes on the Gulf Coast”. In the final episode of the daily podcast 


she recorded, she says: 
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Our path, our road lead us into Saint Bernard’s Parish, and into the Upper Ninth 
Ward, whose populations are mostly African American, where massive flooding 
killed hundreds. The only sign of rebuilding that we saw there was a big 
billboard in a huge empty lot announcing a new Sherriff’s department that 
would be built soon. And there was a sign announcing that the Palms Casino is 
coming soon also. But the houses of ordinary people like you and like me mostly 
just sat empty, wrecked, collapsed. Still marked with orange spray paint, like the 
sign of a plague, that showed which rescue agency had searched the house, with 
a date, the number of bodies found, and often the letters “TFW”, for “toxic flood 
waters”. (...) The emptiness, the absence of a neighbourhood of African 


American residents, was eerie and profoundly sorrowful. 


A little over a year after my trip, deep into the pandemic, I listened to The 
Atlantic’s Floodlines on my daily lockdown walks. The podcast, which explores the 
aftermath of Katrina, is an example of what Ruth Wilson Gilmore calls “organised 
abandonment”: the withholding of structural support for life-making, leading to 
countless preventable premature deaths. Racism, Gilmore also tells us, is best defined 
as “the state-sanctioned or extralegal production and exploitation of group- 
differentiated vulnerability to premature death”. As disaster capitalism reshaped New 
Orleans, those who survived were made even more vulnerable to premature death 
and to ongoing precarity and immiseration. 

My friend Adam, like me, is white. We left the Sneaky Pickle café absorbed in 
conversation, and so we missed a greeting from an elderly Black man we walked past. 
He then said, “I say good afternoon to you and you don’t reply? Is it because I’m 
Black?” I apologised and said, “Not at all sir, we were just distracted”. Noticing my 
accent, he asked me where I was from. I explained I was originally from Portugal but 
was visiting from the UK where I lived. In response he welcomed me to New Orleans 
with kindness and with warmth. He asked me questions about my time in the city, 
and we talked for a few minutes before parting ways with mutual wishes for a good 
day. The complex layers of our interaction have stayed with me. His initial suspicion 
of us was a result of our failure of attentiveness and courtesy, though of course I can’t 
separate it from the wedges of white supremacy and racial capitalism. I thought of 
him when I read Minnie Bruce’s words in “Identity”: “When I walk out in my 
neighbourhood, each speaking-to another person has become fraught, for me, with 


the history of race and sex and class”. 
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I don’t know how the organised abandonment that followed Katrina might have 
affected this elderly man’s life, or what unique human cost it might have had for him 
or for the people he loves. It would be grotesque to portray this brief exchange as a 
moment of harmony that trumps the history of racial capitalism, with all its 
complications and its weight. It can’t undo this history—nor can it brush aside the 
climate crisis, which leads to hurricanes like Katrina, and which my presence in his 
city as a visitor, as a white person whose life has been expanded by the possibilities of 
travel, can’t be disentangled from. At the same time, it feels dehumanising to frame 
this history as so totalising that it makes it impossible for me to accept the gift of an 
elderly man’s courtesy and hospitality. 

I’m trying to make sense of how someone like me might find her way to 
meaningful solidarity with others across such chasms. I’d like to write about it 
without centring myself excessively, while at the same time acknowledging that yes, 
of course I’m implicated in all these systems. Of course I can’t escape the dynamics 
they engender, of course this does concern me. Of course that, in Fred Moten’s always 
illuminating words “this shit is killing [me] too, however much more softly”. 

In “Hard Ground: Jewish Identity, Racism, and Anti-Semitism”, another essay in 


Yours in Struggle, Elly Bulkin recalls: 


[I]n the mid-fifties, I remember my parents speaking with the simple superiority 
of Northern liberals about civil rights for Black people in the South, and thereby 
impressing upon me both that prejudice was a terrible thing and that it could be 
defined in terms of basic civil rights and the intellectual concept of racial 
equality. For them, racism was floating around somewhere out there—certainly 
in Birmingham and Little Rock, and if I only believed in the equality of all 


people, I would be forever safe from the corrosion in my grandmother’s message. 


Although Bulkin writes with a specificity that matters about her Jewish family and 
their northern liberal context, there’s something in her writing that I recognise. She’s 
talking about a context where only a distanced intellectual grasp of racism was 
admissible, a context she feels made it impossible to commit one’s full self to anti- 
racist struggle. “In the past few years”, she goes on to say, “I have learned better. I 
have not, after all, escaped”. I grew up immersed in the European version of the 
superior liberal understanding of racism Bulkin describes. Not only were we 


encouraged to see ourselves as individuals who had escaped the “problem of self” that 
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racism was reduced to in this framing, but we were also taught to point towards our 
own version of “somewhere out there”. There was a denialist, self-congratulatory 
narrative even among the (white) left that framed racism as a uniquely American 
problem—as though we Europeans had nothing at all to do with the twin projects of 
settler colonialism and racial capitalism; as though we didn’t live amidst, as Christina 
Sharpe puts it, “Fortress Europe’s death-dealing policies”; as though the deadliest 
border in the world was not the Mediterranean Sea. 

In Portugal, the beginnings of settler colonialism and of the transatlantic slave 
trade are still widely referred to as “The Discoveries” and celebrated as a point of 
national pride. In the short film Geographies of Racial Capitalism, Ruth Wilson 
Gilmore says the following as she stands in front of the Padrdo dos Descobrimentos, 


the riverside monument in Lisbon celebrating this alleged feat: 


The word “Discovery” doesn’t sit well with anybody who knows anything about 
the history of the world, and yet people flock here, to this monument, unaware 
or uncaring about its fascist dimensions, unaware or uncaring about the 
compass rose that sits behind it that was a gift from the apartheid government of 
South Africa to the fascist government of Portugal in the mid 1960s. So we try to 
redescribe this world that has been described in this particular way in this 


tourist location, in this monument and this pavement. 


I don’t have a clear memory of how I came to reject this narrative. I remember rolling 
my eyes during history class as a teenager and writing “genocide” on the margin of 
my textbook. I also remember that when I was showing a beloved around Lisbon at 
age nineteen, I refused to visit that monument. But I worry that these memories have 
an element of self-mythologizing to them, as though I’ve always been able to see 
through this fascist national narrative. I haven’t, of course: I had to unlearn 
somehow—or, as Gilmore puts it, to learn to redescribe the world 

To go back to “Hard Ground”, Bulkin also writes: “Exploring my own memories 
allows me to begin to undo my racism, to start to rouse from the inertia it fosters in 
me”. Minnie Bruce’s and Elly Bulkin’s tracing of their processes of coming into anti- 
racist consciousness helped shift me away from the lingering idea that we have to 
arrive at liberation struggles fully formed, or else we might as well not bother trying. I 
worry about how demobilising that idea is. Despite the risks of “putting whiteness 


into speech”, I write about my history in the hopes that I might help counter it in 
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whatever small ways I can. I want to step into the vulnerability of not having always 
known, into my own practice of dis-epistemology. I’m suspicious of my defensiveness 
when I feel compelled to write “I realise that this is obvious”, because of course there 
was a time when it wasn’t obvious at all. 

At the same time, I know I’m writing this zine in a very different context than 
the one where Yours in Struggle was published. I live in a world where White Fragility 
tops the bestseller lists, and where a certain form of overwrought contending with 
whiteness is the stuff of book deals and well-paid speaking gigs. I’m interested in the 
affective dimensions of these things, but my commitment to material politics is one 
I’m also trying to live by. I don’t want my exploration of my personal history to be too 
individualising. I’m also trying to be mindful of things like context, power and 
prestige. I’m doing this writing within the non-authoritative, unremunerated world of 
queer zines; I can’t imagine how I could otherwise. 

Bulkin also writes, “[t]he issue, I think, is not to belabor this reality but to 
explore what can, in fact, still be done in spite of it”. What can be done, I think, is 
collective struggle. The idea that I might be able to have an active and meaningful 
political life is one I’m arriving at fairly late. I first came into political consciousness 
through feminism: in many ways, feminism made my life possible, and it continues to 
do so today. But the world of white liberal feminism I entered in my twenties was not 
one that built its politics around collective struggle. It was a liberal feminism of 
disengaged distance, a feminism of constrictive fear, a feminism of anxious “allyship” 
rather than one of solidarity. 

I'd like to expand my circle of the self not in appropriation but in solidarity. In 
the early stages of writing this zine, I came across a fundraiser for Madeline Davis’ 
home care in the aftermath of her stroke. I felt immediately implicated: I felt, 
viscerally, that showing up for a femme elder, in whatever ways I could from half a 
world away, was undeniably my responsibility because she was one of mine. The kind 
of politics I want to practice are based on stretching this feeling as far as I possibly 
can while making sure it remains meaningful. I’d like for there to be more struggles 
that I feel viscerally are inextricable from my own, that I feel compelled to do 
something about, in an acknowledgement of the fact that in reality they all are. 

The realisation that whiteness is a disavowal of relationality, that we’re deeply 
implicated in one another’s liberation, that the weight of history does separate me 


from other people—these things are all part of what’s brought me to transformative 
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justice and PIC abolition. At the heart of abolition, Mariame Kaba reminds us in an 
interview with John Duda, are alternative modes of relationality. Ruth Wilson 
Gilmore likewise says in “Prisons and Class Warfare” that “abolition is a fleshly and 
material presence of social life lived differently. (...) [It’s] a theory of change, it’s a 
theory of social life. It's about making things”. In a discussion with Huma Gupta and 


China Sajadian, she elaborates on this idea to say: 


Anne Carson wrote, “It is easier to tell a story of how people wound one another 
than of what binds them together”. And what abolitionists are trying to do is 
perceive and participate in and understand how people are bound together. So in 
some cases those are political parties. They might be a variety of communist 
parties. They might be, you know, Podemos, they might be the new democratic 
front that has been growing and consolidating in South Africa, it might be the 
land occupations there, it’s the MST [Movimento Sem Terra] that's celebrated 37 
years. It is many, many, many different kinds of movements that seem very 
strongly to be realising aspirations of the people in such a way that the kinds of 
harms that we’ve been talking about today—militarism, criminalisation, climate 
change—are not the natural, necessary, and inevitable features of how we are on 


this earth’s surface together. 


What this means concretely runs much deeper than being able to say hello to 
someone on the street without our interaction being fraught, though it encompasses 
that—or better yet, it creates the conditions of possibility for it. Everyday human 
exchanges are part of the world we're fighting for, but to make them meaningful we 
need to go far beyond them. 

Towards the end of “Identity”, Minnie Bruce writes: “It is lonely to be separated 
from others because of injustice, but it is also lonely to break with our own in 
opposition to that injustice”. I’ve been grappling with this all year, hoping to figure 
out how to live and be a person in the world. I’ve been thinking about all the ways in 
which I’ve yet to break with my own in opposition to injustice. I feel compelled to live 


differently. I’m feeling, more and more, than my living demands more of me. 


& 
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<¢ How am I supposed to feel about the money I earn with this degree? How do I 
think about what to do with this money? And what about my undergraduate 
degree? Obtained from a segregated university, an education that I grew up 
expecting to get because most of my family was college-educated, including the 
women: my aunts and my mother had all worked hard and put themselves 
through school. An education I also was expected to get because of a family class 
position built on land taken from the Creek Indians, given to a great-grandfather 
who fought against them, and farmed with slave labor. A middle class status 
hung onto through a grandmother teaching in segregated white schools, getting 
paid, I’m sure, more than Black teachers were at that time. Hung onto through a 
grandfather who worked as the coal company’s deputy sheriff, security guard, 
working for the owners in order to get his family through the Depression. And 
was the company using convict labor then? And were those the years when Bull 
Connor, before he became sheriff of segregationist Birmingham, worked as head 


of security for the same coal company? 


What do I feel, what do I do about “my money” obtained through this grimly 


held class position? 


And, yes, my mother worked hard, so hard all her life, and taught me to work 
hard, to be a working woman. But I remember that she worked for the State, and 
meanwhile I was being raised by a Black woman being paid, I know, not enough. 
How do I figure the cost of her life, of Laura Cates’ life, into the idea of my 
money? How do I question what is mine? How do I responsibly return what 
privilege has bought me? How do I do this beyond an individual effort? How do 
we all? 


“My Mother’s Question”, Rebellion, 1991 


To backtrack a little, how did I come to be in New Orleans? My travelling was 
made possible by “my” money, my public sector salary on the lower edge of what’s 
considered a middle class income, yet still sufficient for these trips that have been a 
part of my becoming. Of the four femmes I’m writing and thinking with, Minnie 
Bruce is the one I’m closest to in terms of class position. In Rebellion she writes in 
detail about her experience of growing up middle class, but in her Voices of Feminism 


interview she complicates her class identification. Her family, she explains, were 
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lifelong workers who nevertheless identified with the ruling class, and this was part 
of why it took her so long to begin to think of herself as a worker. 

I’ve been thinking a lot about how comparable histories and dynamics have 
played out in my life. The pandemic has brought this into sharp relief. I’ve been one of 
the millions of people who had to continue to work in person for most of this time. I’d 
also just become a manager at my job when CovipD-19 hit the UK. I’d applied for the 
position for all the usual complicated reasons that play into how workers navigate 
these things: because I'd have a little more day to day autonomy in the form of more 
control over my schedule or when I could take time off work; because I’d have a 
greater shot at material security in the form of a slightly better wage; because I 
believed, naively, that I could do the job and be less of a cop than whoever else might 
come along. 


In Porn Work, Heather Berg writes that 


...working people struggle for autonomy, sometimes in ways that undermine 
that struggle for others. With the exception of total horizontal trade 
arrangements, it is impossible to free oneself from managerial control without 
visiting it on others. This is an ethical crisis that is irresolvable within this 


system. 


The pandemic made this ethical crisis impossible to overlook. My new job was the 
low-ranking kind of management position where you’re excluded from decision- 
making but are still expected to implement the rules, and to discipline any workers 
who fail to comply. You can resist this and be a human shields of sorts to an extent, 
but the automation of HR systems adds severe limitations to how much that’s 
possible in practice. 

A few months into the pandemic, before vaccines were widely available, we 
were told we’d been granted the dubious status of “essential workers”. I watched a lot 
of my peers respond to this by identifying with the ruling class—the decision-making 
class, the working-from-home class—and not with the workers who were going to 
continue to be required to leave their homes and travel into work no matter how 
many thousands of people were dying every day. This happened even though we 
were among them, we were them: we, too, were facing the non-choices of either 
risking illness and possible death for ourselves and those we lived with, or facing 


destitution if we were to lose our jobs. 
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How could I understand myself as anything other than a worker when my 
options were this stark? And yet this positioning has not been uncomplicated. Once 
again, I know that in the world of white liberal feminism of my twenties this would 
likely be read as a bogus claim to a marginalised identity rather than as an appraisal of 
power relations or an opening of possibilities for solidarity. In Fires on the Border, 


Rosemary Hennessy writes: 


Under pressure from several converging forces—among them the violent state- 
sponsored sabotage of radical social movements, the systematic suppression of 
organised labor, and the ideological absorption of socialist thought, especially in 
the United States—class is seen not as a capital relation but as a cultural marker 
of status or lifestyle. (...) It is a commonsense way of seeing class that keeps us 
from recognising what working people know from their good sense: class is a 
social relation between those who own and control the resource and technology 


and those who own mainly or only their power to labor. 


I want to think outside the logic of class as fixed identity, which I’ve found unhelpful 
and demobilising. Heather Berg’s writing has been especially helpful when it comes to 


articulating these contradictions. To go back to Porn Work, she also writes: 


When I use the terms “worker” and “manager”, I mean to signal temporary 
locations rather than permanent identities. (...) Class positions are not fixed 
identities, but they are something that we do, and that unfixedness does not 
make the doing any less material. When in managerial roles, people tend to act 


like managers. 


I tried to resist it in small ways, but there was no possibility of me not being a 
manager in my managerial role. I found the material doing increasingly hard to bear. I 
wish I could tell a story where this contradiction drove me deeper into labour 
organising, but in reality that isn’t what happened. The union we had, the union I was 
in, was too defanged and thin on the ground to intervene in this crisis. This is 
something that can and must be changed, but such change takes time and can only be 
achieved collectively. So instead I left, for a job outside of management—a job that 
comes with its own class contradictions, but not the disciplinary aspects that were 
keeping me up at night. Part of me wanted to write above that I found the material 


doing impossible to bear, but it would be disingenuous to foreground principle at the 
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expense of chance. The truth is that I’d have had to continue to bear it if this other job 
hadn’t come along. If my only options had continued to be to either bear it or risk 
losing my job, it’s likely that I would be there still, visiting on others what I hoped to 
escape myself. 

This escape was possible, at least in part, because of the status attached to my 
education. The post-graduate degree I completed when I first moved to this country— 
the degree I was able to afford with the help of public funding, only just, in the last 
year before tuition fees tripled under the new coalition government—didn’t affect my 
life materially for nearly a decade, but eventually it did smooth the way for me. And 
much like Minnie Bruce, I’d been expected to get an education because of my family’s 
class position. I didn’t have to fight for it: it was a given. I wasn’t part of the first, but 
of the second generation in my family to go to university. My family’s money and 
class position, though historically recent and still precarious—we were all, after all, 
still required to sell our labour to survive—were enough to add up to a life with the 
relative resource security mine has had. 

“Differential inheritances”, writes Alexis Shotwell, “mean that we do not enter 
the world with equal life chances”. After reading Shotwell, Minnie Bruce and Mab 
Segrest last autumn, I wanted to understand more about my inheritances and how 
they’ve mapped out my possibilities. My parents are both still alive; in the early stages 
of this project, I half daydreamed about asking them questions about their lives. I 
imagined myself doing something like an oral history interview, and writing this zine 
once we'd had those conversations. But once again, that isn’t what happened. I 
haven’t had the emotional resources to go there, and to be honest it seems all too 
possible that I never will. It’s not that I’m afraid of the discomfort of conversations 
that would touch on class or race—I’ve had no end of arguments with my parents 
about the limits of their liberal politics. The problem is that the very rigid boundaries I 
have to maintain with them so that we can have a relationship at all don’t leave room 
for the depth a conversation like that would require. We live inside a deeply broken 
relationality, one where I can’t talk to them about anything that matters or display 
any vulnerability. This, too, is inextricable from our middle class whiteness. 

In her Voices of Feminism interview, Amber says the following about her family’s 


history of violence: 


That’s how I look at my parents. Even with all the bad things that happened. 
They were not bad people. They did the very best they could. They had limited 
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tools and limited understanding. They brought the best of themselves, they tried 
as best they could, this is what they could do. I got what they had. They used 
what they had. And when they didn’t have it anymore, they didn’t use it. And 
the job was for me to try and figure out how to survive my own history, and then 


make different choices. 


In a podcast interview with Nia King, Leah Lakshmi Piepzna-Samarasinha talks 


about her mother’s history of violence with a similar kind of clarity and generosity: 


I think that’s a struggle that’s true for a lot of folks with families like this, where 
we have these survivor parents that are broken and that do not have, you know, 
therapy—what the fuck is that, you know? For my mom as a survivor, she really 
was trying to make it better in my generation, and she just did not have a lot of 
support or resources, or just the sense that you could talk about it to other 
people, that you could talk about all this stuff that’s medicalised as crazy that 


she was dealing with and get support and not be shamed. 


I’m trying to follow their lead as I try to make sense of what shaped my parents’ 
dearth of options and resources, and of how I might be able to survive this history and 
organise my life differently. 

The following is what I’ve been able to piece together from the half-told family 
stories I remember, and by turning to books to fill whatever gaps I could. My family 
on my father’s side was poorer than on my mother’s. My father is the youngest of five 
siblings; he was a late and unexpected child. His parents farmed a small plot of land 
they owned in a rural inland part of the country, but in 1950s fascist Portugal land 
ownership didn’t entirely stave off poverty. My father told me he’d have gone hungry 
as a child if not for the fact that his family had a cow, and by sneaking into the barn 
he had access to all the milk he could drink. That image, of a deprivation very far 
removed from the material conditions of my own childhood, made a vivid impression 
on me when I first heard this story. 

My mother grew up in Angola: she was part of a family of white settlers in the 
last remaining colonial empire in Europe. This was an empire, Raquel Varela notes, 
that specialised in “accumulation through [the] forced labour” of the Black population 
it subjugated. Varela writes that “the only way to make people work in the mines of 


Mozambique, or in the cotton plantations in Angola, was to make it compulsory”. I 
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know very little about my mother’s day to day life in Angola. I know my grandfather 
was a railroad worker, I think on the Benguela Railway—a line running inland from 
the coast, connecting east to west. It was built to transport minerals from the Tenke 
Fungurume mine to Europe, which is to say: to facilitate the process of capitalist 
resource extraction. The Benguela Railway was among the railroads Amilcar Cabral 
was referring to in “Connecting the Struggles” when he wrote “we began training our 
people to commit sabotage on the railroads. When they returned from their training 
we remembered that there were no railroads in our country. The Portuguese built 
them in Mozambique and Angola but not in our country”. 

My mother’s family lived in or near Huambo, a city along the railway she and 
my grandfather referred to by the colonial name of Nova Lisboa. My grandmother 
had three children, and her day to day work was the labour of social reproduction: the 
ongoing activities necessary to keeping them alive. I know they kept chickens, so it’s 
possible this involved some small scale farm work. The bare bones of the facts as I 
know them are these: at age fifteen, my mother was sent back to Portugal to go toa 
Catholic boarding school. It was a painful separation, one she resented all her life. My 
grandmother was already sick with the cancer that would kill her, slowly, and which 
had began with a swollen lymph node on her neck that went untreated for too long, 
no doubt in part due to lack of access to health care in a colonised and exploited land. 
Her eventual death at a hospital in Lisbon when my mother was twenty-one or 
twenty-two became the defining event of my mother’s life, with ripples that have 
spread far into mine. 

I don’t know the full details behind the decision to send my mother to boarding 
school, but it’s easy to guess why my grandparents might have wanted their children 
to have access to a white education. A white education meant separation; it meant 
more broken relationality, which they might have believed, as they were taught to 
believe, was a price worth paying in pursuit of class mobility. My mother went on to 
become a public school teacher, and I benefited materially from what was at the time 
secure and reasonably paid employment. I know only a little about her journey by 
ship, alone, towards Portugal at age fifteen. I know she’d travelled that same route 
before, usually with her brother and sister for summers with their grandparents. I 
know the ship usually docked in the Canary Islands along the way, a stop that she 
enjoyed. I know the journey took about two weeks. Creating the conditions of 


possibility for a relationship where I could ask her to tell me more would take far 
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more than the resources available to me now. It might well be that it would take a 
revolution. 

Eventually I stopped imagining the conversations I couldn’t have with my 
parents and tried to find out more in other ways. I watched Langidila, a documentary 
about Angolan writer and freedom fighter Deolinda Rodrigues. I read Saidiya 
Hartman and Christine Sharpe. I read Return to the Source by Amilcar Cabral. In his 


speech “Second Address Before The United Nations”, dated from 1972, Cabral said: 


[T]he greatest success of our struggle does not lie in the fact that we have fought 
victoriously against the Portuguese colonialist troops under extremely difficult 
conditions but rather in the fact that, while we were fighting, we began to create 
all the aspects of a new life—political, administrative, economic, social and 
cultural—in the liberated areas. It is, to be sure, still a very hard life, since it calls 
for great effort and sacrifice in the face of a genocidal colonial war, but it is a life 
full of beauty, for it is one of productive, efficient work, freedom and democracy 


in which the people have regained their dignity. 


It moved me to read this. I thought about abolition as presence, abolition as life- 
making, about Ruth Wilson Gilmore’s radical dependence. Human beings have done 
this, over and over again. It’s possible, it really is possible, that we could do it all the 
time. 

One thing I do know about my mother’s life as a young person in Angola is that 
it was embedded in the relentless violence of colonialism and white supremacy. I 
know of one example: in my head I have the image of an act of white supremacist 
violence she witnessed as a child and later narrated in my presence. This isn’t a story 
I could repeat here without, to quote Saidiya Hartman in “Venus in Two Acts”, 
“committing further violence in my own act of narration”. I know nothing about the 
person from my mother’s memory, so whatever I might say would be a story “not 
about them, but rather about the violence, excess, mendacity, and reason that seized 
hold of their lives”, as Hartman says of the enslaved girls she writes about in her 
essay. In her book In the Wake, Christina Sharpe writes about a photograph of a little 
black girl taken in the aftermath of the earthquake that hit Haiti on January 12, 2010. 
She asks, in dialogue with Hartman, questions about “the repetition of the visual, 
discursive, state, and other quotidian and extraordinary cruel and unusual violences 


enacted on Black people”. This, she cautions, 
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..does not lead to a cessation of violence, nor does it, across or within 
communities, lead primarily to sympathy or something like empathy. Such 
repetitions often work to solidify and make continuous the colonial project of 
violence. With that knowledge in mind, what kinds of ethical viewing and 


reading practices must we employ, now, in the face of these onslaughts? 


Elsewhere in the book Sharpe writes the following about the same photograph: “This 
looking makes ethical demands on the viewer; demands to imagine otherwise; to 
reckon with the fact that the archive, too, is invention”. This, I think, is the key: I do 
hold this knowledge. My mother’s memory was passed on to me, and this fact makes 
ethical demands on me. It has, it has to have, implications for how I live. 

As part of my exploration, I also read Raquel Varela’s A People’s History of the 
Portuguese Revolution. “The Portuguese Revolution”, Varela writes, “began in Africa. 
Portugal, having acquired the first of the European colonial empires, clung to its 
empire long after other nations had relinquished theirs”. She goes on to argue that 
anti-colonial struggles for liberation in Angola, Mozambique, Guinea and Cape Verde 
were determining influences on the revolutionary events of 1974. 

Reading her book, I was struck by the familiarity of the acronyms she uses. They 
were part of the backdrop of my childhood: still in the news, still part of day to day 
conversation, still among my parents’ points of reference. I know PREC, Processo 
Revoluciondrio Em Curso, the period of ongoing revolution between March and 
November 1975. My mother spoke of it with the kind of liberal dismissiveness Varela 
writes against. The argument the book counters is one I recognise from my mother’s 
account. It goes something like this: 1975 was a year of chaos, a time when we came 
dangerously close to anarchy, but thankfully we escaped into the safe arms of liberal 
democracy. Yet Varela writes about this period so lovingly, so movingly: the daily 
protests, the house and workplace occupations, the mass participation in public life, 
the radical democracy in practice, the everyday ongoingness of solidarity. She 
describes something not unlike the life I long for today. 

I also recognised MRPP, PPD PRP, UDP: the acronyms for the numerous left 
political parties proliferating at the time. And I know PIDE best of all: the 
International and State Defense Police, the fascist police, the cops who chased my 
parents and their friends with dogs when they joined student protests, who 


undermined solidarity with infiltrations and state surveillance, who disappeared 
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thousands into prisons, who were behind the murder of Amilcar Cabral. When I was 
little, my mother used to tell me, whenever she was angry with me, that I was worse 
than PIDE. Worse than PIDE was one of the refrains of my childhood. She’d say it in 
response to everyday childlike behaviour: I was being slow when she wanted me to 
hurry, talking back when I was expected to obey, being too quiet, being too loud. None 
of it, of course, merited comparisons to the brutality of fascist police violence, but that 
didn’t matter at the time. What stuck with me was the core of what she was saying: 
that I was the worst thing a human being could possibly be. 

Mariame Kaba often reminds us, quoting Danielle Sered, that “no one enters 
violence for the first time by committing it”. My mother grew up as part of a white 
settler family in a brutal colonial empire, and lost her own mother prematurely, 
traumatically, and most likely preventably. She then went on to raise me with various 
forms of violence. The harm that has reverberated in my life is deeply embedded in 
the past and present histories of racial capitalism. The fact that this is true doesn’t 
contradict, but in fact is part and parcel of, the material advantages I’ve benefited 
from. A deadening is required, now as then, to live a white middle class life in the 
world as it is. These are not by any means the worst of the harms racial capitalism 
inflicts on our bodies and lives, but they’re the ones I know best: they’re among the 
forces that have shaped me. This is where it begins for me: these are the shards of the 
broken relationality I’ve been hoping my living might help repair. 

Another thing I know is that my father was part of the underground Communist 
Party before the 1974 revolution. I wanted to ask him more about it, but once again I 
didn’t: instead, I turned to Varela’s book. I started reading A People’s History of the 
Portuguese Revolution with an embarrassing hope: I wanted to find a history of 
resistance I could belong to, a radical lineage of sorts, a set of “good kin” to counter 
the bad. I wanted a story in which these childhood echoes of revolution reverberated 
in me still. In “Claiming Bad Kin”, Alexis Shotwell examines this kind of impulse with 


an interpretative generosity that moves me. She writes: 


In particular, those of us who benefit from harm and wrong-doing may want to 
take the side of the oppressed, the murdered, the wounded. We may respond by 
disavowing our connection to the people killing the earth and its people, critters, 
and ecosystems. In some real way I love this response, this rejection of being 
complicit with harm. I think it signals a lively and laudable rejection of 


wrongdoing that we can all get behind, and a desire to transform or end the 
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social relations that produce suffering. But precisely because the complicity- 
denial impulse expresses a wish to end suffering we ought to assess whether 


denying complicity is an effective political stance. 


She also writes, in Against Purity, that “we might like to think that the present can be 
innocent of the past that produced it”. It can’t be, but that doesn’t mean we have to 
collapse into shame or remain stuck in helpless despair. This can be a starting point 
for what we'll go on to do next. 

My longing for “good kin” isn’t entirely dissimilar from the impulse behind 
writing this zine, but I think the difference is that now I can articulate more clearly 
that belonging to lineages of struggle, however we define it, isn’t something that we 
can inherit. We have to built it, day after day, through the choices we make in the 
here and now and the ethical demands we try to live by. 

In the end, A People’s History of the Portuguese Revolution did give me a better 
grasp of how my life can be contextualised within the wider history of racial 
capitalism. In a panel discussion titled “Movement Building and Transnational 
Freedom Struggles” that I watched online last year, Angela Davis said that “the 
temporarily neoliberal capitalism urges is a perpetual present”. I read history in the 
hope that I might move away from this. In “This Rhetorical Life”, Minnie Bruce calls 
this impulse “a neverending investigation of the context that is the matrix of my 
action and my words”. Robin D.G. Kelley calls it study, as do Fred Moten and Stefano 
Harney. To study this history can’t be everything, but perhaps it isn’t nothing. 
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To have stayed home and worked for a fundamental change in that economy, I 


would have had to understand how white skin was, and is, as good as money in 
this country. That one reason for the insistence of white Southern men on 
sexual purity in white women was so skin privilege could be passed down to 
their sons, and daughters, just like land. That my white skin was what was going 
to help me escape, while my femaleness bound me to those in poverty. So that I 
pushed away my femaleness, thought of myself as body-less, as someone who 
was mind. I would have had to understand that I resolved to get out, escape, 
leave the despair behind, simply because I could: I had the resources, the 


privilege, to make the attempt. To have acted differently, I needed some vision 
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beyond this illusory individualism, some vision of how to meet with others and 
fight together with them for change. I needed some glimpse of a future beyond 
the end of the book of Revelations. 


“My Mother’s Question”, Rebellion, 1991 


Over a decade ago, I made a similar decision to escape, under similar 
individualist illusions. My reasons for immigration were first and foremost affective: I 
needed space, distance, a sea between me and my family. I needed it so I could begin 
to heal and so that the possibility of queerness could emerge in me, though none of 
this was intelligible to me at the time. 

These were some of the answers I couldn’t have given when my colleagues in 
my post-graduate degree asked me to account for myself: “Why did you come here?”, 
or more pointedly still, “When are you moving back home?”. The political context of 
these exchanges matters: it was the aftermath of the 2008 financial crisis, and 
Southern European countries were at the forefront of emerging popular movements 
against austerity. As a result, a narrative that made use of the logic of racialisation 
had begun to emerge: idle Southern Europeans were illicitly evading the demands of 
work to live at the expense of those who abided by the work ethic. Those of us who 
were immigrants in the UK were somehow simultaneously lazy and also competing 
illegitimately with British people for scarce jobs that were theirs by right. 

I moved to the UK because I too “had the resources, the privilege, to make the 
attempt”. Nevertheless, with immigration came brushes with the logics and practices 
of everyday bordering. My experiences were mild as far as these things go—as the 
authors of Empire’s Endgame write, “not all migrants are policed equally, and thus 
some are more likely to be made foreign through subjection to coercive state power”— 
but even so they were deeply illuminating. In the city I moved to initially, my 
foreignness seemed to be the one thing people responded to in their dealings with me. 
Life was harder than I’d ever known it to be, in ways that were not only interpersonal 
but also structural and material. 

In one of my classes, a group of my colleagues told the professor who was trying 
to get us to do a group project together that they wouldn’t have me join them because 
I “wouldn't be able to do anything”. I was sitting right next to them as they said this. 
The professor accepted their point with no argument; in the end, I teamed up with 
just one other person, someone who took pity on me and volunteered to leave their 


group to join me. Once I graduated, looking for work was even harder than it would 
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inevitably have been in the aftermath of 2008. I was told, on more than one occasion, 
that in order to be considered for a retail job I’d have to provide a character reference 
from someone in the UK who'd known me for at least five years. I realised that this 
was of dubious legality, but I didn’t have the resources to push back. 

Most importantly, being an immigrant had structural consequences. I was 
repeatedly turned away from banks when I tried to open an account, which I needed 
to start the part-time job I eventually found. At one of the banks, the clerk sent me 
away because the only document I could produce to prove my address, a bank 
statement from my nearly empty account in Portugal, had the words “United 
Kingdom” in Portuguese. “This part doesn’t match, so it’s not the same address”, she 
said. “I can’t help you. I have no idea what those words mean”. 

Though I have no doubt some people enjoy this kind of petty bureaucratic power 
to exclude, it’s important to note that this wasn’t an isolated incident of someone 
being mean or behaving unwelcomingly. It was an examples of state exclusion at 
work: I was coming up against a system that was primarily designed to expel and 
ensnare others who are racialised in far more marked ways than I was. To quote from 


Empire’s Endgame again: 


If we see race as something put on us, rather than coming from us, it is clear that 
the state doesn’t respond to race but endlessly remakes it—borders are the 
mechanism that categorises and racialises us, making some of us cheaper, less 
entitled to welfare, care and safety than others, and positioning migrant workers 


in a perpetual state of violence, neglect and intraclass conflict. 


As I said, this was a mild brush with bordering as far as they go. The deadly border 
regime didn’t keep me out, as it would have today in a post-Brexit world, and as it 
already would have at the time if I hadn’t been European and white. I didn’t come 
anywhere near being incarcerated in a detention centre or deported. In the end, I was 
rescued from structural exclusion and material precarity by something widely 
understood as a marker of class: at the fifth bank I went to, the clerk said, when I told 
her I’d recently finished my MA, “Oh, you're a graduate? Then of course we can offer 
you our graduate account”. 

Now, a decade later, I have a recovered class position, partially due to the 
education that same position made it possible for me to obtain. And also, of course, 


due to my white skin, which so easily lets me be absorbed into the narrative of the 
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“good” migrant. What Gargi Bhattacharyya calls “redrawn lines of deservingness” 
now have me on the right side. To live my life with any integrity I have to reject this 
narrative while still acknowledging all the ways in which I benefit from it materially: 
the ways in which, as Minnie Bruce says, “the money that I earn now is suffused with 
the pain and blood of people in the past and in the present”. 

I couldn’t have articulated any of this as it was happening, and for years this 
silence cast a shadow over my life. These days I’m suspicious of the logic that stopped 
me from seeing this continuum for so long. It was that white liberal fear again, talking 
me into believing that making such connections would equal claiming an oppressed 
identity that wasn’t mine to claim. It narrowed my understanding of the world and 
discouraged meaningful solidarity. These days I believe it’s not only possible but 
crucial to name the logics of bordering and racialisation that shaped my experiences 
as an immigrant without understating my whiteness. In Rethinking Racial Capitalism, 
Bhattacharyya also writes that “these techniques of othering and exclusion utilise the 


logic of race, regardless of the targeted population.” She goes on to say: 


Understanding more clearly the manners in which capitalism divides and 
differentiates us might be a helpful step toward charting our interconnectedness 
despite a lack of literal commonality. A way of thinking about collective interest 


across locational variation. 


The border regime mangles countless lives far more thoroughly than it ever came near 
mangling mine. Once again, this knowledge makes ethical demands of me. To go back 


to “My Mother’s Question”, Minnie Bruce asks: 


How do we all get out together? How do we take whatever has given us power in 
the world, money power, decision-making power, power with words, any power 
that is ours, and return that, or pass that on, to others in a way that will break 


out of the closed cycle of power? 


I’m still living my life on the thresholds of these questions. There’s a lot I haven't 
risked or done or given up. Now that I know what bordering is and does, now that I 
can articulate it, what could that lead me to but participating in collective struggles to 
resist bordering and abolish borders? In a section of her website called “The 


Struggle/La Lucha”, Minnie Bruce writes: “What is crucial for me now is this: We 
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must act on what we understand to be unjust, or our hard-won consciousness is 
useless, nothing more than sand running back and forth through an hourglass”. 

This isn’t the essay I’d like to be writing with and after “My Mother’s Question”. 
I can’t write that essay because I haven’t lived it yet: I’m too much on the sidelines 
still. I’m trying to find people I can struggle alongside, which hasn’t been an easy task. 
I have my moments of wondering whether I should be writing at all when I’ve done so 
little struggling, but then I tell myself again that I’m writing provisionally. Maybe the 
longing for collective struggle I feel now can be a beacon. What would it be like to 
come back to these same passages in ten, in fifteen years’ time, when I hope to have 


done more of my belated living? 
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I’m having to think right now because of some of the work I’m doing, more and 


more, about home and family, and about how family is still—the family that then 
is in the home is still a mechanism of the state. And even the sort of enlarged 
definition that’s being allowed now in terms of LGBT people is just bringing it 
into a family that is still a mechanism of the state. And that means that that 
place is problematic to me in a way that, it always has been problematic since I 
came to consciousness, but now I think that—that—a new kind of family is only 
going to come about as part of an anticapitalist struggle, and that only then will 
it really truly be, you know, love makes a family, family’s by choice, because 
everything that is weighted down on the family now, that is forced upon the 
family’s survival, the buffer against utter destitution, that would be lifted from 
the family. And it would be a whole different life for women. I mean to me— 
really, for me, if there is ever going to truly be women’s liberation, it will only 
come if the family doesn’t exist in any way in its present form. 


Feminist Freedom Warriors, 2005 


When I first came across the phrase The Anti-Social Family, the title of Michéle 
Barrett and Mary MclIntosh’s 1982 book on family abolition, I felt giddy with 
excitement. Here was a thought I’d been having, in those very same words: I’d been 
thinking about how the way families legitimise closing ranks and turning one’s back 
on the world means that they’re anti-social institutions. This thought was no doubt 


sparked by my being one of “those who live the high costs of the naturalised 
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privatisation of care”, as Angela Willey puts it so movingly in the dedication of her 
book Undoing Monogamy. But until Barrett and McIntosh, I hadn’t been able to 
articulate this politically. I hadn’t yet found a framework where these thoughts could 


belong. I felt a deep sense of recognition when I read: 


[The family] is indeed a place of intimacy, but in privileging the intimacy of 
close kin it has made the outside world cold and friendless, and made it harder 
to sustain relations of security and trust except with kin. Caring, sharing and 


loving would be more widespread if the family did not claim them for its own. 


A year or two after that, I picked up Sophie Lewis’ Full Surrogacy Now for similar 
reasons: because the subtitle was “Feminism Against the Family”. Following the 
breadcrumb trail in Lewis’ notes section opened up a whole new world of 
contemporary family abolitionists. 

In a podcast interview with S Stoneman, Kathi Weeks said the following about 


The Anti-Social Family: 


[T]hey called it the anti-social family, you know the nuclear heterosexual family, 
because it kind of like, they say it sucks the juices out of any kind of realm of 
sociality because our social life is supposed to be reduced to kind of work 
sociality and then the family as the centre of our sources of intimacy and contact 
and connection. And again, it’s too heavy a weight on such a small and fragile 


unit. 


This sounded all too familiar. My life as a young person was starved of sociality 
outside the nuclear family, the consequences of which were more serious than I was 
equipped to understand at the time. Harm thrives in isolation. Weeks also says, “all of 
this seems to me to be a recipe for violence”, and yes, it was that too. She continues, 
“you imagine [the family] as safety, this haven of safety, and so the fact that it’s 
actually the site where most of the violence takes place becomes hidden, literally and 
figuratively from view”. 

Dorothy, unsurprisingly, also talks about this frequently. In an interview with 


Carolyn Megan, collected in Conversations with Dorothy Allison, she says: 
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The level of emotional brutality that a lot of us have survived is just appalling. 
It’s not uncommon, it’s the rule. (...) [T]he reality is that the level of emotional 


dysfunction in the family is so enormous. There’s a lot of hurt people. 


Feminists who came out of the radical social movements of the 1960s and 1970s knew 
this well. If I continue to trace the history of family abolition, I realise now, it leads to 
Marxism. Maybe it wouldn’t have taken me so long to find a political framework 
where the messy facts of my life could begin to cohere, if only these histories had 
been accessible to me. 

What does it mean to reject what Sophie Lewis calls “life in the lonely, 
unsustainable, car-dependent architecture of heteropatriarchal nuclear atomisation”? 
What does it mean to prefigure, in Minnie Bruce’s words in “Identity”, “the longed-for 
but unrealized world”? I believe that we all stand to gain from a world where care and 
solidarity are not privatised and strangled within the family, but translating this into 
practice is not simple. It’s not enough to say that the people who live like this are not 
my people—not when this is how our lives are shaped under capitalism, often against 
our will. But the world is also full of histories of resistance and of lives lived against 
this model of affective paucity and immiseration. 

Indigenous practices of relationality are an example of this, though as Alexis 
Shotwell writes in “Claiming Bad Kin” these “cannot be taken up by settlers”. Instead, 
“we must craft new practices of being in relation that can destroy settler colonialism 
and its articulation with anti-Black racism and border militarism”. She goes on to add 
that “whiteness is an inheritance we cannot disavow or divest from, only make a 
reckoning with. The question, individually and collectively, is how we will reckon 
with it”. The answer Shotwell arrives at is similar to the one Minnie Bruce and many 
in her generation arrived at decades before, and to the one I’m arriving at today. What 
this means is committing to workable daily practices of comradeship and solidarity. 


Shotwell continues, 


Comradeship names collective formations organized around future-oriented 
solidarities or extant shared social conditions; it assumes that we all havea stake 
in the transformation at hand. It implies actively supporting existing struggle 
without abdicating responsibility for understanding which work to engage and 
why. 

(...) 
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If we understand whiteness as the systematic denial of being in relation, in 
particular to Black and Indigenous people, we can ask what being in right 
relations, relations of reciprocity, could mean or look like. White treason is a 
way to claim kin. We can only be treasonous to something we claim, or that 


claims us. 


I’m still trying to figure out how to live this out in the here-and-now of my life, in a 
context that’s different from but not unentangled with Shotwell’s context as a white 
settler in what is known as Canada. Once again, I can’t really write that my answer 
has been to commit to participating in collective struggles because I haven’t lived it 
out yet. I still haven’t found a way in. I know a big reason for this has been my 
geographical isolation in this too-small English town. But if I go back further than the 
past four or five years, the truth is that I wasn’t even trying. I, too, had turned my 
back on the world. I was trying to settle for a so-called private life, and the logic of the 
family had a lot to do with why. 

I’ve come to see the ethos of family abolition as inextricable from the kinds of 
day to day solidarity I long for, but I want to try to articulate this as generously and 
capaciously as possible. It’s true that our sole dependence on the family to keep us 
safe has resulted in forms of violence whose ongoing consequences we live with 
every day. There are a lot of traumatised survivors of the family; I count myself 
among them. At the same time, I don’t want to delegitimise the human needs for 
safety, security, and reliable care that so often go unmet for many of us. I don’t want 
to pretend the only alternative to this scarcity is to buy into myths of independence or 
self-reliance. We do need one another; we do need a “buffer against utter destitution”. 

The ethos of family abolition is much the same as the ethos of PIC abolition: as 
Ruth Wilson Gilmore puts it, it’s about “presence, not absence: it’s about building life- 
affirming institutions”. Or, as M.E. O’Brien writes in “Communising Care”, “Family 
abolition is not the destruction of kinship ties that currently serve as protection 
against white supremacy, poverty, and state violence, but instead the expansion of 
that protection into broader communities of struggle”. In a passage that makes my 


heart race, O’Brien adds: 


In place of the coercive system of atomized family units, the abolition of the 
family would generalize what we now call care. Care of mutual love and support; 


care of the labor of raising children and caring for the ill; care of erotic 
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connection and pleasure; care of aiding each other in fulfilling the vast 
possibilities of our humanity, expressed in countless ways, including forms of 
self-expression we now call gender. Care in our capitalist society is a 
commodified, subjugating, and alienated act, but in it we can see the kernel of a 


non-alienating interdependence. 


What I love about O’Brien’s writing, and the writing of rest of what Sophie Lewis calls 
the “twenty-first-century communist feminists to have called for resurrection of the 
goal of family abolition”, is exactly this generosity. They’re all unapologetically 
utopian, and at the same time they discuss without judgement or individualised 
blame why these longings are so difficult to live out. They acknowledge that 
actualising these kernels of a non-alienating interdependence under capitalism is 
really fucking hard. It’s hard because work depletes our time and energy. It’s hard 
because the depth of relationship building this requires is something none of us can 
do alone—it takes many of us, trying to live out similar values, failing at times, trying 
again, holding on to one another along the way. It’s hard because we’re traumatised 
and sometimes we lash out. And it’s hard because the sociopolitical infrastructure of 
the world—from housing to borders to money to employment to healthcare—is 
designed in ways that are actively hostile to life outside the nuclear family unit. 

In Kinderkommunismus, Kate Doyle Griffiths and Jules Joanne Gleeson remind 


us that 


...participation in familial relations does not occur because of a moral failing on 
the part of queers (or heterosexuals, for that matter). Rather, it is a reflection of 
the demands placed upon all those obliged to commodify their labor. (...) The 
family exists because so many are left without the choice not to participate, 


regardless of how they might feel about this concession. 


In other words, material conditions are always going to shape our possibilities. Maybe 
if we name this, if we go on naming it, this brutal reality might become more possible 
to resist, or at least less likely to extinguish our hope. 

The kind of longing O’Brien expresses in “Communising Care” was what first 
drew me to queerness. I was drawn to nonmonogamy for similar reasons: because it 
was the first place where I saw a kernel of these possibilities articulated. But as I 


spent more time in spaces built predominantly around nonmonogamy, I realised that 
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this framework was for the most part still too narrow. What I wanted was to do away 
with the insular and antisocial impulses behind the logic of the family and the couple, 
where proprietary relationships are masked under the language of care. Instead, I 
kept coming up against what Alexis Shotwell calls, in the zine “Ethical Polyamory, 
Responsibility, and Significant Otherness”, “monogamy on steroids”. Angela Willey 
writes about this in detail in Undoing Monogamy. She challenges polyamorous 
discourses that do little more than replicate the logic of couplehood across multiple 
partnerships, and instead proposes a “dyke ethics of ‘antimonogamy’””, after a Becky 
Rosa article from 1994 I desperately wanted to read but haven’t been able to find. 

Willey writes that this dyke ethics of antimonogamy is grounded “in notions of 
friendship, community, and social justice” that “[decentre] the sexual dyad in a way 
that polyamory does not”. I’ve come to think of this as another framework for the 
kind of relationship anarchy Naraka Kalasutra writes about; for Zoe Belinsky’s 
relationship communism; for the aromanticism of the zine “An Aromantic Manifesto” 
by yingchen and yingtong; for the Black Feminist ethics of care so beautifully 
articulated in Revolutionary Mothering; for Helen Hester’s xenohospitality; for Mia 
Mingus’ vision of transformative justice as relationship building; for interdependence 
as articulated through the lens of disability justice in Mingus’ or Leah Lakshmi 
Piepzna-Samarasinha’s work; for Ruth Wilson Gilmore’s abolition as presence; for 
communism; for family abolition. This longing has many lineages, all committed to 
expansive understandings of life-making, all trying to create the conditions of 
possibility for sustainable and abundant care. 

I was also struck by Willey’s argument, in her chapter on the normalisation of 
polyamorous discourses, that “the flip side of attachment is disdain for outsiders”. I 
think this is true, but it doesn’t mean we ought to reject attachment altogether. The 
notion of love we're sold is not one we have to settle for. I’d like to abolish the family 
without disavowing the expansive, life-giving, sustaining possibilities of the 
intimacies that bind us to one another. I’d like to do it without disavowals of any kind. 
We can love one another profoundly without turning our backs on the rest of world— 
without, to go back to Willey, “thus naturalizing the inside/outside, domestic/public, 
affective/nonaffective dualisms that have tended to structure understandings of 


human evolution”. She goes on to say: 
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The minoritizing naturalisation of polyamory, recentering love as the basis of 
social belonging, is ill equipped to intervene in the violence of a monogamy- 


centric culture that hinges on forsaking all others. 


This is why I was so moved by Minnie Bruce’s lines in “Blue Moon”, one of the 
poems in her collection Magnified. She writes, of the night when she and Leslie first 
met, but also of the lives they went on to share: “Once in a blue moon a love like this 
comes along. / We weren't standing alone. Lots of people, a room vast / with politics 
and that ex-lover playing catch-my-eye”. She expands on this idea in an interview 
with Hooper Schultz for Lambda Literary, where she talks about how theirs were lives 


always opening up towards the world: 


So, the home that Leslie and I made together was both a refuge from violence and 
anti-queer attacks, and it was also a very creative place. It was a place to dream 
together and a place to make a reality that could be a future in the world. You 
know, we worked all the time, Leslie and me. We just worked all the time at our 
work, our political work, our writing. (...) [Our] time together during her illness was 
what you just said, it was romance, it was work, it was adventure, it was grief. We 
were always placing the process of illness and even dying in a political context. 


Which is where we each placed our living. 


I haven't lived like that yet, in a room vast with politics, but maybe this writing can 
again be a place where I orient myself towards what I desire. I wouldn’t do it again, 
would not settle for a retreat into the private. I want more than that, so much more, 


for all of us. 
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At dawn the sky is chrome yellow. We turn over, 


we Say to each other, Yes, the storm is coming. 


Thunder, purple, white light, red. At the window 

I listen for rain to make its room of sound. How 

once under the trailer-roof clatter, I was reading 
about the future. Once I was under a thin-roof porch, 


spatter, writing the spider-lilies. Now rain spouts 
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like a turned-on faucet, I’m back in bed, the light- 
ning strikes next door. You hold me, you say, I’ve 
got you, petting my arm. You quiver into sleep, 
my company inside the storm that’s fading east. 
A last thunder, inside me. My mouth wants to answer. 
“The Difference Between Inside and Outside” 
[excerpt], Magnified, 2021 


The first book Minnie Bruce’s poetry I read was Walking Back Up Depot Street. 
The secondhand copy I have is signed “to Susan, yours in the struggle”, and dated 
May 2001. Eighteen years later, I bought it for $8.50 at Crescent City Books in New 
Orleans, on that trip to visit my friend Adam. It was my first full day in town and I 
was feeling dazzled and heartbroken, bleary-eyed and jet-lagged. Adam and I had 
been browsing for the better part of an hour before we found the queer section: one 
side of a book case tucked away at the back of the store. Just beside it, a white tabby 
was asleep on an armchair, with a sign above her that read, “Isabel, The Duchess of 
Bookstore Cats”. I scratched her head gently, between her ears, and she looked up at 
me and blinked slowly. She began to purr. 

When I found that copy of Walking Back Up Depot Street, I shrieked with joy. I 
did a little dance around the store and Adam laughed with delight. The fact that it was 
signed meant that Minnie Bruce had once held it, so many years ago, and I’m the kind 
of person who finds meaning in those tactile vestiges of the past. The joy I felt in that 
moment gestured towards the expansiveness and possibility I’d find on that trip. I 
don’t take moments like that for granted, especially when there have been so many 
others when joy felt unimaginable. 

About eighteen months later, mid-pandemic, I sat by the window during my 
lunch break at work and watched a video of Minnie Bruce reading a series of poems 
from her new collection Magnified. I was startled when she read the lines, “You hold 
me, you say, I’ve / got you, petting my arm”, from the poem “The Difference Between 
Inside and Outside”. Those were words I knew well, words that reached deep into me, 
words I’d once heard from a beloved. The words and the storm she evokes in the 
poem brought back a memory: heavy rain on a thin roof once, making a room of 
sound, on a small island very far away from where I am now. 

My beloved and I were away for the weekend, on a trip within a trip, and we 


spent a rainy afternoon and evening sheltering in the room we shared. For a little 
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while that room felt like the whole world, but when I look back now I can see that 
even then we were connected to the vastness outside its walls. I hadn’t read 
Undrowned yet, had not yet accepted Alexis Pauline Gumbs’ invitation to fall in love 
with whales; but when I think about that weekend now, I think about how out there 
in the ocean, unseen to us, there were cetaceans. There was a resident population of 
orcas around the island, and perhaps transient gray and humpback whales on their 
way to their northern feeding grounds; it was the right time of year for them. I didn’t 
love them yet, but one day I'd come to love them. Thinking about them now reminds 
me that the past is never finished. It continues to accrue layers; it expands. 

Reading Minnie Bruce’s poem broke me open and held me together at the same 
time. There it was, in the life of another: something I’d half thought we’d invited, as 
we so often do of our most intimate moments. If I know better now, it’s because 
writers like Minnie Bruce dared to say such private words in public, and in doing so 
created, as Ann Cvetkovich puts it, lesbian public cultures where I could begin to 
make sense of my life. 

The memory of that rainy afternoon is one of the things I wasn’t sure if I could 
write about when I started working on this zine. Even now I feel ambivalent, pulled in 
different directions at the same time. In my head I have Emily Dickinson’s line “Tell 
all the truth but tell it slant”; I have the words of Una Troubridge, Radclyffe Hall’s 
partner, about the publication of The Well of Loneliness and the possibility it might 
expose her as a proto-femme: “I was sick to death of ambiguities and only wished to 
be known for what I was, and to dwell with her in the palace of truth”. And I have 
Minnie Bruce in “When the Words Open”: “For me to speak of another lesbian may be 
to reveal her secrets; yet when another woman’s life crosses mine, she is part of my 
life”. After I’d finished my first draft of this section, another echo crossed my path: in 
the tenth and final video of her Voices of Feminism interview, Minnie Bruce gives the 
camera a tour of the home she shared with Leslie Feinberg. On the mantelpiece in 
their bedroom there’s a little gingerbread house; she explains it was a gift from Leslie, 
from around the time when they first got together, and then reads the inscription out 
loud: “Palace of truth: enquire within”. 

I’m trying to balance my longing for my own palace of truth with my fear of 
exposing secrets that touch on the lives of people I love. If I’ve gone ahead and 
written as much as this, however obliquely, it’s because of Minnie Bruce in “My 


Mother’s Question”: 
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So I push myself to say out loud what I’m not supposed to talk about: lesbian 
sex, or the racism of my family, or my own fears and failings about money. I find 
myself repeating, in a way that seems strange and obsessed even to me at times, 
things we are supposed to hide. This embarrasses people: I’m being too personal, 
I’m telling secrets. But I remember how my entire childhood was lived inside 
secrets, and how the keeping of these secrets in prevented the beginning of 
change out in the material world. So I write, I speak; it isa way of living my 
mother’s question, making with words a space inside which I can consider 


change, and out of which I can step to make something happen. 


My entire childhood was also lived inside secrets, and I too suspect that I need to stop 
keeping them before anything can happen out in the material world. I’m also realising 
that I can’t do this writing, or really any kind of meaningful writing at all, without 
fully grappling with desire: without exposing the secrets of my queer and femme 
desire, without acknowledging all the ways in which it’s entangled with my desire for 
a different world. 

In her defense of the utopian political demand in The Problem With Work, Kathi 
Weeks writes that “the act of demanding connotes a kind of personal investment and 
passionate attachment, the presence of a desiring subject behind the demand”. I’ve 
been thinking more and more about how allowing myself to be a desiring subject is of 
a piece with wanting a world beyond capitalism and the nuclear family, with 
imagining life beyond prisons and logics of punishment and exclusion, with that 
“utopian positionality (...) centred on bringing about a noncarceral future while living 
in the here and now” that Liat Ben-Moshe writes about. I’m thinking more and more 
that I can’t stand by my politics if I disavow my desire. 

Another memory: years before any of this, when I had few other points of 
reference, I was stunned by the following passage in Katherine Angel’s Unmastered: 
A Book on Desire, Most Difficult to Tell: 


After coming one morning — so strong — I cry. Sometimes it makes me cry. 


I say, Sorry, sorry; he says, Don’t apologise sweetheart. He holds me. He asks, 
softly, curious, gentle, What is it you’re feeling? And I say, tears streaming, I feel 


like I’m dangled over the edge of a cliff. 


The edge of a cliff! 
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He says, I’m here, I’m holding you. I’ve got you. His arm is under me, around my 


waist. I’ve got you. 


In the private language used between beloveds, I used to call this dangled-over-the- 
edge-of-a-cliff feeling “being undone”. Years later, I found another echo when I read 
Tourmaline’s preface to the 2019 edition of The Faggots & Their Friends Between 


Revolutions: 


The faggots have helped me believe that if we are ever going to make it to the 
next revolution it will be through becoming undone, an undoing that touches 
ourselves and touches each other and all the brokenness we are. The faggots 
remind us that to become undone is our greatest gift to ourselves. It is truly our 
greatest path to being response-able—to feel our feelings authentically makes us 


able to respond to the conditions around us with a broken heart. 


What I’m trying to say, what all these writers are helping me push beyond fear 
and shame to sary, is that if I’m clearer in my political commitments today, it’s because 
I’ve known tenderness and desire, and I’ve known tenderness and desire because I’ve 
allowed myself to be undone. 


More recently, another echo still: in February 2021, S. Bear Bergman tweeted, 


Are you trans and too fucking sad and tired to cook today? Drop your Venmo or 
PayPal and I'll send you $20 for dinner/a treat/wine/whatever. I’ve got the first 


5; cis friends feel free to jump in after that. 


In the wake of this call to practical solidarity, dozens of people responded to 
strangers’ requests for food, comfort and heldness with the words, “I’ve got you”. This, 
too, is what it means to say we’ve got one another. It makes me wonder: what forms of 
heldness have I looked for in one to one intimacy that could also have been satisfied 
by this kind of communal care? Once again, I ask this without disavowing the power 
and beauty and specificity of intimacy with people we know and love. But how much 
clearer would it all seem, what possibilities might emerge, if we could turn towards 
one-to-one love without that edge of starved intensity by creating worlds where 


we've all got one another? 
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Joan Nestle 


cc 
Live the most engaged life you can. Endanger yourself in good trouble. When 


you get to be eighty and you're sitting in your room wherever you are, it’s that 
that’s your sinew, it’s that that sits with you—that you walked through those 
doors and refused these silences. And part of what we're talking about is 
shame. Power is ashamed of those who make it uncomfortable. 
(0) 
This is a plea, because so much is happening now that needs your voices. And 
when you do and when you engage, and when you look beyond your own life 
to the lives of others who are struggling with powerlessness, those moments 
will get you through your own end of life, will get you through with the 
knowledge that a connection was made that was what the whole of eighty 
years could be about. 

“The House of D: A Panel on the Women’s 


House of Detention”, August 2020 


Towards the end of summer 2020, the first summer of the pandemic, I watched 
the recording of a panel titled “The House of D: A Panel on the Women’s House of 
Detention”. The guests were Joan Nestle, Hugh Ryan, Polly Thistlethwaite and Jay 
Toole, and their discussion connected queer history to the worldwide uprisings of 
that summer sparked by the murder of George Floyd by Minneapolis police. That was 
what drew me to it, as much as the fact that Joan would be there: the more I explored 
queer history, the clearer it became that it leads to abolition. 

A few days before the panel, Hugh Ryan tweeted a link to a video of Joan in the 
final episode of Vito Russo’s television series Our Time. In a segment titled “A 
Stonewall Minute”, aired around the time I was born, Joan explains that the Women’s 
House of Detention had played a crucial role in lesbian life during her youth in 1950s 
and 1960s New York. She says, “the Women’s House of Detention symbolised for any 
lesbian in the 50s and the 6os the police presence in our daily lives: that we were a 
watched community, that we were under surveillance”. 

Emily Hobson highlights these historical links as follows in her book Lavender 
and Red: 
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In June 1970, when gay, lesbian, trans, and other people in New York City 
commemorated the first anniversary of the Stonewall Riots, they took their 
march past the Women’s House of Detention in Greenwich Village (commonly 
known as the House of D). The jail was notorious among those arrested for 
gender and sexual nonconformity as well as political activism. On the day of the 
Stonewall commemoration it held Afeni Shakur and Joan Bird, two members of 
the “Panther 21” who had been arrested on bomb conspiracy charges and were 
later revealed to have been framed by the FBI. Members of the Gay Liberation 
Front chanted “Free Our Sisters! Free Ourselves!” in front of the jail, and the 
next month they held a gay and lesbian march against police harassment that 


ended at the House of D. 


Regina Kunzel also explores this history in her essay “Lessons in Being Gay: Queer 
Encounters in Gay and Lesbian Prison Activism”. The intersections between queer 
liberation and abolition, she writes, were “marked at various points by solidarity and 
a meaningful connection across the divide of prison walls, and at others by 
appropriation, pedagogy, misrecognition, and disidentification”. Her research 
chronicles how, as the 1970s gave way to the 1980s and the notion of solidarity as 
central to queer politics was eroded, the latter gained more ground. 

I watched the recording of “The House of D” on a rainy Sunday afternoon in late 
summer. I was close to finishing my first zine, and that whole week I’d been 
hesitating, feeling the pull of my lifelong impulse to hide. I was afraid to exist in 
public, which is another way of saying I was grappling with shame. Joan’s plea gave 
me enough courage to get me to the finish line, which was momentous for me at the 
time. Even something as small as writing a zine felt big: I’d never done it before, had 
never “[walked] through those doors and refuse[d] these silences”. However small my 
start, it was a start. 

In an article titled “Women’s House of Detention, 1931-1974”, published in Out 


History in 2008, Joan also says: 


Iam a strange kind of queer historian; my life’s work has been driven by my pact 
with shame. I have done shameful acts in public and have sought out the 
richness of shameful lives. This is what interests me. I have seen whole 


communities betrayed by shame and seen others united by it. 
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I’m interested in how much she foregrounds shame, especially because I’m still so 
much in its grasp. If I were to die tomorrow, there’d be no sinew to carry me through 
my final moments, no connection that the whole of my life could be about. I'd have no 
knowledge that I’ve endangered myself in good trouble. Writing isn’t the same as this 
kind of doing, but it’s sharpened my longing for a life of tangible connections and 
practical solidarity. It’s made me want to burst out of the confines of the private and 
refuse its logic—which is to say, to refuse shame and its betrayals. 

As I work on this zine’s first draft, I’ve been spending my evenings watching 
Minnie Bruce’s, Dorothy’s and Amber’s Voices of Feminism oral history interviews. 
During my pandemic walks I’ve also been listening to the mp3s of Joan’s two oral 
histories held at the Queens College Department of Special Collections and Archives, 
the ones a helpful librarian e-mailed me. Joan, Amber, Dorothy and Minnie Bruce all 
discuss in detail how they came to be involved in liberation movements. They talk 
about how the circumstances of their lives shaped how they came into consciousness; 
about how they made common cause with others in the Civil Rights movement, the 
early days of Women’s and Gay Liberation, and in various labour movements; and 
about how these struggles form the sinew of their lives. Listening to them tugs and 
tugs at my heart. I want it so much, this kind of entanglement with the world. In their 
life stories, the private and the public are inextricable. The relationships they build, 
their being with people, are all part of the struggle and of what keeps them in it. 

It’s taken me a long time, plus the help of books like Joyful Militancy and Dean 
Spade’s Mutual Aid, to really understand that it’s legitimate for this to be central to 
what I long for, too: that relationships are in fact part of the work, that they embolden 
us and sustain our struggles and our lives, that they’re key to how we survive and 
fight. In Fires on the Border: The Passionate Politics of Labor Organizing on the 
Mexican Frontera, Rosemary Hennessy writes about how collectivities gave workers 
access to “a growing consciousness of one’s place in something big, a discernment 
that displaces fear”. Hennessy notes, about one of the workers whose testimony she 
collects: “Significant in her narrative is her halting transition from ‘I’ to ‘we’, an 
acknowledgment that in ‘going there to the strike’, she too was not alone”. 

Every so often I pause to take stock of my life, trying to account for why I 
haven't found a “we”. I go through the facts in my head: I was held back by a lack of 
access to history and to models of possibility; by coming late to queerness; by 


geographical isolation and immigration; by my white middle class subjectivity. Then I 
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wonder how much this compulsion to look inwards for an explanation is a product of 
the kind of neoliberal logic that places individual blame and shame at the centre of 
everything. This thought is usually followed by worrying that if I turn towards the 
structural, I’ll be making excuses for all the risks I haven’t yet taken. I worry that I’m 
trying to sidestep the fact that the relative material security of my life has shielded 
me, that maybe I’ve hesitated because I have something to lose. I’m trying not to get 
sucked into either hyper- or underaccountability, each as unhelpful as the other, and 
instead sit with this tension. I’m also trying to refuse the shame that tells me it’s too 
late, that I couldn’t possibly have anything to offer now. Joan says we need everyone, 
and surely that includes me. 

At least I have a much clearer picture now of what I’d like to do. I feel my part 
in this would be in the building of things, in the prefiguring of a world where we 
relate to one another differently, in the presence that is abolition. My chest expands 
with hope when I read about the Northwest Network’s Friends Are Reaching Out 
program, which “works with survivors and their closest friends and family to create a 
community culture that values open and honest communication, while developing 
more sustainable and meaningful connections among community members”; about 
Books Beyond Bars, which “sends books and other educational materials, free of 
charge, to incarcerated LGBTQIA+ people across the United Kingdom”; about Black 
and Pink and Bent Bars, who connect incarcerated queer people with penpals on the 
outside. The models of everyday abolition people are already practicing are where I 
find my hope. 

The world I long for already exists in places, which surely has to mean it’s not 
impossible for me to find my way to them. Over the past year I’ve contacted every 
promising organisation I came across, but it’s been hard to find an in during the 
pandemic. Most of the time I didn’t hear back, or when I did the groups I was 
interested in said they didn’t need more people. I know this isn’t about me; it’s a 
reflection of the practical difficulties of organising and capacity-building, especially 
in the current circumstances. Small groups whose members are already overstretched 
can’t always deal with an influx of newcomers. It still deflated me a little, but I know 
it doesn’t mean there’s no hope. Even just now, in the time between drafts one and 
two of this section, there’s been a small opening: I went through the induction process 
for an abolitionist organisation and attended my first few meetings online. Whatever 


this might become, I hope it has staying power. 
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I need comrades, people I can struggle alongside. It moved me that the final 
section of Mariame Kaba’s We Do This ‘till We Free Us is titled “Don’t Travel Alone”. 
My isolation is of course in itself the result of political structures. I haven’t been able 
to pick up and move to places where the kind of organising I ache to join is already 
happening because I’m a worker with little in the way of savings. My job is here, and 
without it I face the very real possibility of destitution. But without other people, my 
capacity to act meaningfully in the world is greatly diminished. 

I also want to be specific about what it is that I long to join and do. I don’t want 
to buy into narratives that value the flashier aspects of organising above the 
unglamorous day in and day out work it takes to make anything happen. Mariame 
Kaba frequently tweets, “Do your work. I promise it’s enough”. I’d be happy to be, as 
Dorothy often says in her oral history interview, “a foot soldier in the revolution”. I’ve 
been doing small things like writing letters to incarcerated people and taking part in 
study groups, which I genuinely do believe add up to something. But I still need to be 
less isolated, to be part of a more solid “we”. I think a lot about what Alexis Shotwell 
writes in Against Purity: “Acting in response to the overwhelming complexity of 
everything, refusing the lie, only makes sense as a collective venture. Anything else is 
a kind of conceit”. 

So much of what makes this so difficult also has to do with the demands of work: 
with our lack of “time for what we will”. It’s hard to remake the world when we're 
perpetually exhausted and pressed for time. Kathi Weeks writes, after Valerie Lehr, 
that nonwork time could be “relationship time, time to recreate and reinvent relations 
of sociality, care and intimacy”, and “time to reinvent our lives”. Minnie Bruce 
touches on something similar in “Money and the Shape of Things”, though her 
argument is more centred on non-alienated work than explicitly on antiwork politics. 


She writes: 


The only reason that I can now choose to piece together my financially 
precarious but deeply satisfying way of making a living is because many women, 
those in the women’s liberation movement, the civil rights movement, the gay 
and lesbian liberation movement, have made places within the economic system 
where I can do my work and be paid for it. I can work because folks established 
women’s studies programs, first outside, then inside the universities and 
colleges; student groups put together cultural programs about women’s and 


lesbian issues; women began feminist and lesbian publishing houses, magazines, 
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newspapers; women started women’s bookstores and traveling libraries that 
operated out of the trunk of someone’s car; women in small communities formed 
production companies to bring visiting artists to town. Because of their work, I 
now have a choice. I do not have to kill my feelings and go to work every day to 
produce some thing or some idea that has no meaning for me. Unlike so many of 
my students and my friends, I do not have to leave the land of myself, my 
lesbian self, my woman self, in order to do my work. I do not have to pretend to 
be someone not myself, to assimilate or disguise myself, and go secretly into a 
hostile place in order to support myself. Though sometimes I go into hostile 


places, I at least can do so as myself and survive. 


In the decades since my birth, the grassroots structures she writes about so movingly 
have been eroded. The current shape of my life is in no small part a result of that. In 
Daring to be Bad, Alice Echols writes that “the idea that women could achieve real 
economic independence through alternative institutions was quixotic”; I can see how 
this is true, but I think that’s more of a risk if we see these institutions as an end in 
themselves, as the one true path to bring about an end to economic exploitation. 
Minnie Bruce knew that, I think. What these grassroots institutions did achieve was 
carve out a space for survival pending abolition. 

Today, everything I do happens in the small pockets of time I manage to rescue 
from work’s ever-extending reach. I do have to kill my feelings and leave the land of 
myself behind in order to do my work. I have to pretend, to disguise and assimilate 
myself, to go secretly into a hostile place. Over time, this has caused a deadening in 
me. Having to recover from this deadening day in and day out depletes my energy. 
My hope is that we’re beginning to wake up from all these neoliberal nightmares and 
that history will surge again and sweep me up in its wave. But of course the wave 
doesn’t just come: we make it happen, we are it. 

At a Stonewall Museum and Archives talk this summer, Minnie Bruce said: “It’s 
really important for people to take courage from that, you know, that we can have— 
what fed us in my earlier movement can happen again, and is happening, and for 
people to really find a lot of joy in that”. During the week when I was first drafting 
this section, I also listened to an interview on the Reckon podcast where she discusses 


what she’s learned through a lifetime of collective struggle: 
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Be brave. There’s a place for you. And if you can search until you find the right 
place for you to make change, then you will have the life that you want for 
yourself and that you imagined. And you won’t lead the life that someone else is 
trying to imagine for you. Be brave. It’s wonderful to be able to look back and say 
you have led the life that you wanted to lead. 

(35) 

So if there is any young queer person listening, who feels isolated and alone and 
is very discouraged, there are collectivities to go to now. And googling them, 
locally, will bring you to them. And you don’t have to be by yourself. Even when 
those big voices are saying they’re going to punish you. We have shown we’re 
strong enough. We pushed them back over the years. We’ve done it step by step. 


We’ve done it. We’ve done it. 


I’m not exactly young anymore, but yes, I am listening. Like Joan’s last summer, 
Minnie Bruce’s words reached deep into me. What could happen if I keep searching? 
What if I put aside my fear that it’s too late, and that I have to somehow account for it 
being too late? What if I let go of individualised shame and of the ego-driven fear that 
my being stuck says something about me and my life, something bankrupt and 
hopeless and unshiftable? What if I stopped worrying about being “good”? In a recent 


conversation with Prentis Hemphill in Finding Our Way, Mariame Kaba said: 


Am Ia good person? I really acutely reject that. I’m not interested in being good. 
I’m interested in being. I’m interested in being with all my flaws, and that’s what 
actually allows me to connect with other people. Because the constant obsession 
with ‘being good’ is a separating factor for me from other people. Am I taking 
actions that are doing good things in the world? Am I actualizing those values 
that I have that are deeply held values, that I’m constantly struggling to put into 


action and to inhabit? That’s much more interesting to me. 


What would happen, I wonder, if I shifted towards these questions? What possibilities 


could that create? What energy might it release? 
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sf My journey with the Lesbian Herstory Archives can be told in two ways—the 
factual development of a vision into a building filled with the artifacts of lesbian 
life or the interior movement from my sense as a person deprived of historical 
memory to one glorying in the possibility of it. The journey from deprivation 
into plentitude is how I have put it on endless archive tours. It is also a journey 
from silence into speech, from shame into revelation. 


“The Will to Remember”, A Fragile Union, 1998 


When I finished my first zine, the Lesbian Herstory Archives was one of the first 
places where I sent it. A few months later, I got a letter in response. Inside the 
discreet-looking envelope there was a donation acknowledgement form. The printed 
text at the bottom said, “On behalf of the Coordinating Committee of the Lesbian 
Herstory Archives, thank you for your donation. The material you have given helps 
ensure the end to the history of silence”. Above it there was a handwritten note: the 
writer addressed me by name and reassured me that my zine would be listed under 
the pseudonym I’d chosen. They added that it was beautifully bound, “more like a 
book”, and finished with, “Wishing you all the best. Keep on writing”. It was only 
when I reread it a few months later that I realised it was signed by Deborah Edel, 
Joan’s former partner and one of the founders of the Archives. Deb features 
prominently in The Archivettes, Megan Rossman’s documentary about the LHA, and 
comes across as the warmest, most dapper butch elder who’s ever lived. Having a 
letter signed by her that says “keep on writing” made me feel a little more moored to 
the world. 

Before the pandemic, I’d been daydreaming about a trip to New York to visit the 
Archives; instead, the closest I got was an Instagram tour. In December 2020, the New 
York LGBT Historic Sites Project marked the 29™ anniversary of the Archives’ move 
from Joan and Deb’s apartment to its current premises in Brooklyn with a half-hour 
visit guided by Archives Coordinator Saskia Scheffer. I watched the video twice, 
taking in all the details. Scheffer talked viewers through the vast collection, which 
takes up two floors and every available storage cupboard. When she showed us the 
first floor library, I wondered where amongst the floor to ceiling stacks my zine might 
be. Imagining it somewhere in that vastness made me feel like a tiny drop in an ocean 
of queer and dyke writing. It was a good feeling. 

As the tour continued, Scheffer drew viewers’ attention to the rolling library 


ladder: the hook that connects it to the railing along the ceiling, she explained, is a 
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bronze cast of the fingers of the Archives’ founders. She showed us a shelf full of 
lesbian pulp, which Joan calls “survival literature”. I noticed it was decorated with a 
postcard with the cover of Artemis Smith’s The Third Sex. I have that same postcard, 
and I love that it’s a small point of connection to queer spaces across the world. I 
bought mine at Borderlands in San Francisco, a few months after I’d read the novel 
during my deep dive into lesbian pulp. Mine sits by my small Valerie Taylor 
collection. I also spotted one at Gay’s the Word in London when I visited before the 
pandemic, pinned to the wall next to the lesbian section. 

Scheffer pointed out other details in the library, like the framed “Dyke Pride” 
embroidery made by Barbara and Beverly Smith. The camera then followed her 
upstairs, and in the first room they entered she pointed to the shelves that held the 
Marge McDonald collection. She explained that the collection was kept together 
upstairs, separately from the rest of the books, because Marge was a “friend of the 
Archives” who lived a lonely life in the American Midwest and left all her books and 
papers to the LHA when she died. She added, “she even typed out her journals 
because her handwriting was impossible”. Just like me, I thought: I do that too. 
Scheffer said that when they got word of Marge’s passing, they only had a few days to 
collect her books and papers before they were at risk of being destroyed by her family, 
who were unhappy that Marge had come out in her will. So they called the nearest 
large city with a college, found the Women’s Department—where there would surely 
be lesbians—and trusted that in the Midwest someone would have a pickup truck. 

Joan tells the same story in the 1994 documentary Not Just Passing Through. In 
the context of Marge’s life, she asks the questions: “How do you change shame into 
self-inheritance? How do you change secrets into living history?” The film also 
features the two lesbians with the pickup truck they did manage to find. The two say 
that once they got Marge’s diaries to safety and started leafing through them, they 
found what they read compelling. The excerpts featured in the film offer a glimpse of 
a life less isolated than what Scheffer described. Marge sounds joyous and alive: she 
was, in her own words, “in the life”. Her description of her first queer kiss reminded 
me a little of my own. In The Archivettes, Deb Edel tells Marge’s story again, though 
she remembers it differently: in her version, Joan drives to Ohio herself instead of 
phoning the nearest Women’s Studies department. But she tells the story with the 
same warmth as Scheffer and Joan. In another scene, one of the interns at the 


Archives says, “You don’t type your journals unless you want someone to read them”. 
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I thought again about my own habit, about how it likely means I do have a 
relationship with history, with a future I only half believe in. Perhaps I’m more 
anchored to the world than I sometimes realise. 

Coming across the LHA Instagram tour, watching these documentaries about 
their history, and getting that letter signed by Deb Edel were all experiences that 
made me feel what Ann Cvetkovich calls, citing Carolyn Dinshaw, “the ‘touch’ of 
history”. She writes that “the affective charge of investment, of being ‘touched’, brings 
the past forward into the present”. It seems to me that this isn’t unlike the “interior 
movement (...) from deprivation into plentitude” Joan describes in her essay. The 
possibility of belonging to history is part of what made me start writing again, of what 
helped me push past shame to write as a queer femme. Elizabeth Freeman puts it as 


follows in her essay “Queer Belongings”: 


To want to belong, let us say, is to long to be bigger not only spatially, but also 
temporally, to “hold out” a hand across time and touch the dead or those not 
born yet, to offer oneself beyond one’s own time. Longing to belong, being long: 
these things encompass not only the desire to impossibly extend our individual 
existence or to preserve relationships that will invariably end, but also to have 
something queer exceed its own time, even to imagine that excess as queer in 


ways that getting married or having children might not be. 


These longings, she goes on to add, “mark our dependencies on those we will not meet 
because they are dead, or cannot meet because they are not born—and their capacity 
to renew us anyway”. 

At a Sinister Wisdom event to mark the release of Magnified, Minnie Bruce said, 


in relation to the journal’s decades-long existence, 


We, within our whole spectrum of left movements, have just kept on making 
new spaces, and that means we get to be people that we wouldn’t have been 
otherwise, because we wouldn’t have had anywhere to take that person, 


anywhere to be that person. That certainly has been true in my life. 


I think it’s been true in mine, too. Even in a life as shaped by isolation as mine has 
been so far, these moments of historical touch, these dependencies on the dead and 


the not-yet-born, do give me somewhere to take the person I hope to be. 
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In “The Will to Remember”, Joan also writes about a visit to the New York Public 
Library in 1957. She was a high school student at the time, and wanted to do some 
research for a paper on homosexuality. She describes entering the Fifth Avenue 
building with the stone lions—also near the top of the itinerary for my imagined trip— 
and looking up the word “homosexual” in the old card catalogue. All she found was a 
cross-reference to two other terms: “deviance” and “pathology”, with their “suggested 
subcategories of prisons and mental institutions”. But in writing about this 
experience, Joan doesn’t try to distance herself from the criminalisation of queerness 
that was the fabric of her life in the 1950s and ‘6os. She makes no pleas for inclusion 
in more respectable categories: hers is a different kind of politics altogether. 

In a lecture about the history of the Archives she delivered at the Westpride 


festival in Gothenburg in 2014, she says: 


As a femme who came from the freak times, when we risked all to ensure that 
we had some public air to breathe—the bars, the beaches—my home was a public 
gathering place for those who need information, solace, material for creation, 
connections of all kinds, planning political actions as well as films, books, 
theatre. The archival space, it now seems to me, is that place where the private 


becomes a public shadow, the place of uncontained conversations. 


She goes on to add that “the glory and complexity of the counternarrative [is] the gift 
of the archives.” She also says, “I offer [these images] for encouragement of our 
imaginations in this time of hardened national rhetoric, and in a time marked by 
many of us by our own longings for national respectabilities”. 

At an event in Slovenia, also from 2014—of which a shaky and wondrous video 
thankfully exists on YouTube—Joan elaborates on these thoughts: “I distrust the 
centre of things, particularly when the centre occupies a national position. So at 
seventy-four I ask questions about what makes us respectable now, and what is the 
trade-off?”. This distrust, she explains, informed the Archives’ decisions to rely on 
grassroots funding. I, too, distrust the centre of things. It’s why zines are the only 
medium where I’ve been able to conceive of writing. I’m writing into the margins Joan 
helped create: because the Lesbian Herstory Archives exists, I could begin. 

I'd forgotten, until I reread An Archive of Feelings recently, that the first chapter 
of Stone Butch Blues includes the lines, “Since I can’t send you this letter, I’ll send it to 


a place where they keep women’s memories safe. Maybe someday, passing through 
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this big city, you will stop and read it”. That place, of course, is the LHA. Ann 
Cvetkovich also reminds readers that the novel’s first chapter, where this line can be 
found, was initially published in The Persistent Desire as “Letter to a Fifties Femme”. 
And as Minnie Bruce describes so lovingly in S/he and in her Voices of Feminism 
interview, this was one of the pieces of writing Leslie read at the event where they 
first met. 

Cvetkovich writes that Jess in Stone Butch Blues “imagines the public space of 
the archives as a place where her letter might find its destination”. I started writing 
again while I was estranged from someone I love deeply, so Jess’ “since I can’t send 
you this letter” has a lot of resonance for me. But I’ve come to understand my longing 
for the public space of the archives as much broader than this. It’s not a replacement 
for the beloved I couldn’t speak to directly; it’s another way to live. 


To go back to Minnie Bruce, in “When the Words Open” she writes: 


I was blessed that I began my life as a writer when women who loved other 
women were creating a world of politics and culture from their lives. I was able 
to live as a lesbian and work as a poet only because other lesbians asserted that 
there was an us. Slowly, I began to think of myself, not yet as a poet, but, in 
Grahn’s words, as “a woman who believes her own word”. (...) I know that Lillian 
[Smith], and Muriel [Rukeyser], did not have an us, and that I can write of my 


lesbian life only because we have created a circle of women to speak within. 


I haven’t found an “us”, a circle to speak within, to quite the extent that I’d like. Still, 
I’m living my life in the aftermath of lesbian public cultures. They created the 
conditions of possibility for the likes of me, which is to say: they mothered me. 

No matter what else happens in my life, nothing will change the fact that I’m 
now in the archives. Sometimes this hits me with its full force: I’m in the archives. My 
small uncertain voice is in the company of Minnie Bruce’s, Joan’s, Dorothy’s and 
Amber’s, in the company of the voices of thousands of anonymous dykes. When I 
finish writing this zine, I’ll send it to the archives too. A conversation with a friend 
the other day prompted me to think about why this matters to me. What, if anything, 
distinguishes it from an ego-driven desire to name a bridge or a building after oneself? 
I’m thinking about this with Alexis Pauline Gumbs’ short story “Evidence”, collected 
in the science fiction anthology Octavia’s Brood. Gumbs imagines a future where it’s 


possible for an Alexis-after-capitalism to write a letter to Alexis-during-capitalism 
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thanking her for surviving. This is a world where “life, though not exactly easier, is 
life all the time”, a world where we made it past this moment and future generations 
flourish. The second section of the story, “Exhibit B”, is a “Letter from Alandrix, age 
twelve, sent [to Ancestor Alexis] via skytablet during dream upload, third cycle of the 


facing moon, receipt unknown”. The young Alandrix writes: 


I’ve heard about you. I’ve even read some of your writing. Everyone says I have 
an old soul, and I’m really interested in what it was like back when you lived. It 
seems like people were afraid a lot. Maybe every day? It’s hard to imagine, but it 
seems that way from the writing. I have to remember that no one knew that 
things would get better, and that even people who were working to make it 
happen had to live with oppression every day. I read your writing and the 
writing of your other comrades from that time and I feel grateful. It seems like 
maybe you knew about us. It feels like you loved us already. Thank you for being 


brave. 


Maybe I care about adding my voice to the archives because I hope for a day when life 
during capitalism will be hard to imagine, when us having left “evidence that we were 
here, that we existed, that we survived and loved and ached”, as Mia Mingus puts it, 
might help those to come know that despite everything, they were imagined and 
loved. I think I care not because I want to be someone special, but exactly because I’m 
not: because I’m a tiny drop in a sea of dyke writing, and somehow I’m surviving 
amidst loneliness and heartbreak and an ocean of grief, and this is what my living 
feels like day to day. Perhaps there’ll be something here you can use. Perhaps it can 
mother others into being. I’m offering it to you either way, to do with as you wish. 

I see this as a form of care more diffuse and more widely distributed than what 
the concept of reproductive futurism accounts for. I’m with José Esteban Mufioz in 
refusing “to give up on concepts such as politics, hope, and a future that is not kid 
stuff”. Madeline Lane-McKinley and Marija Cetinic call something not unlike this 


“radical kinship”: 


This is an orientation towards time that moves between minutes and 
generations. Radical kinship takes already existing frameworks of solidarity and 


communality and seeks to broaden them. This is to inhabit the slow-paced 
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temporality of carework while reaching toward a future of transformed social 


relations exceeding an individual lifetime. 


To think beyond my individual lifetime through and with the archives has changed 
my felt sense of living. It’s made me feel more moored to the world, in ways that feel 
sturdier and that I’m better able to trust. I remember the early morning when I 
watched Joan’s Westpride lecture before work: I cried, and felt a queer belonging of a 
kind that was new to me. Listening to Joan reminded me again that the worlds I long 
for already exist, and that human beings as ordinary as me have made and remade 
them over and over again. 

In The Politics of Trauma, Staci Haines writes that “attachment is not just to our 
primary caregivers or our family and children—while it is key there. We also need to 
belong within our communities. Our communities need to belong to the broader social 
fabric. There is a broader circle of belonging that also affects attachment, a sense of 
security, and real choices for connection and interdependence”. Jessica Fern calls this 
“the nested model of attachment”. It was only recently that I really understood how 
much I’ve always craved this wider sense of belonging to history, to public cultures 
that make space for the likes of me, to worlds I know are out there even if I can’t 
always see or touch them. It’s a human longing that gets funnelled into the dominant 
models of social and national belonging we’re offered, with their racialised “disdain 
for the stranger” and their logics of exclusion, but it doesn’t have to be. Maybe instead 
it can be rooted within what Helen Hester calls xenohospitality. 

Watching Joan’s lectures and documentaries like The Archivettes, Not Just 
Passing Through and Hand on the Pulse also made me think about the fact that for 
many years, the Lesbian Herstory Archives was physically located in Joan and Deb’s 
home. What did that feel like for them, day after day? What does this tell us about 
their living? In The Archivettes, Joan says that “13A, where it all started, was a marvel 
of a place because of everyone who walked through that door”. She tears up when she 
remembers the day when the boxes of materials that added up to the Archives were 
taken from her apartment to their new Brooklyn home—not because she regrets that 
letting go, but because it was a deeply felt time. The same happens during her Queens 
College oral history tapes, some of which were recorded with the bustle of the move 
audible in the background. 

In The Archivettes, Deb explains that Joan, even more so than herself, wanted to 


create an extended family in the Archives because she hadn’t had one before. I read 
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her use of familial language generously, not unlike my own use of words like 
“lineage” and “foremothers” in the title of this zine. I think that what she’s describing 
operates differently from the logic of the white middle class family. The doors are 
always open: there’s no proprietary drawing up of bridges, no disdain for the stranger, 
no turning of one’s back on the rest of the world. In an oral history interview recorded 
alongside Deb and Joan and held in the Archives’ Audiovisual Collections, Judith 
Schwarz tears up as she recalls how she came to join the collective. She was, she tells 
us, “welcomed with open arms”, both into the Archives and into Joan and Deb’s lives. 
Her voice breaks as she talks about how glad she was to find them, because they were 
“perfect for [her] just as [she] was perfect for them”. In this I hear echoes of 
xenofamilies that are “hospitable to otherness”, to quote Hester again. It’s a model 
that undermines the logic of the private, just like Minnie Bruce’s “room vast with 


politics”. It’s an open life, a life lived in the world, another way to be. 


cc 
First of all, I am aware of the debates—well, I call this high anxiety about the 


‘disappearing L’ and all these things. For me, ‘lesbian’ has been a word that was— 
I see it as a word big enough and queer enough to incorporate all the other 
positionings. I have written pieces where as a lesbian in my imagination I was a 
teenage boy, I was an ageing whore, I was a woman making love to her mother in 


my story ‘Take me to Hayworth in My Mouth’. 


At seventy-seven, there’s one phrase that really upsets me in this discussion 
which is called ‘a biologically born woman’. I find any argument to biology a 
very difficult one, given the history—I’ll just go down the list. First of all, of 
African-Americans where biology was used to justify enslavement; to women 
when their brains were measured and found to be wanting, so to justify the 
dehumanisation of women; to Jews—and I’m Jewish—when their noses were 


measured by the Nazis to show they were too thick to be fully human. 


So, I don’t want a biological definition to be what opens or shuts the door, and 
how we've gotten to that point is upsetting to me. To be a lesbian, yes, is to be a 


woman-—it’s interesting at seventy-seven to work out all these languages—it’s to 
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be a woman, it’s to be queer, it’s to be an imagined positioning. So there’s a 
fluidity to it. I’m trying to keep all the histories alive. 

“What does the word ‘lesbian’ mean to you?”, 

The Lesbian Testimony Podcast, 2018 


The passage above comes from Joan’s segment in the final episode of The 
Lesbian Testimony Podcast, produced by another archive: the Archives of Lesbian 
Oral Testimony based in Canada. The episode is titled “What does the word ‘lesbian’ 
mean to you?”, and Joan is one of five guests who discuss “lesbian identification and 
identity formation surrounding the word ‘lesbian’”. I discovered the podcast in early 
2019 and listened to all the episodes in a matter of weeks. I’ve gone back to Joan’s 
segment many times over; at one point I even transcribed it to my journal. I found 
comfort and possibility in her generous and capacious understanding of “lesbian” and 
of what it means to be a queer femme. I felt invited in. In some ways it felt like an 
extension of the sentence I’d underlined in her essay “The Femme Question” the year 
before: “Curiosity is not trivial; it is the respect one life pays to another”. Her generous 
curiosity was a model for how I wanted to orient myself to the world. 

That spring and summer I was two and a half years into the process of becoming 
queer. I was trying to work out, then as now, how I could exist in the world. The story 
of my becoming is too gnarly to retell in full in these pages, but suffice to say that 
those first few years were tumultuous. Too much happened all at once, and I had little 
energy for anything but the daily slog of survival. By 2019, things had settled just 
enough that I was ready to look for comrades. But I didn’t know where to start, and I 
was afraid that all I’d find would be the trans exclusionary, biphobic, gatekeeping and 
reactionary faction of the gay and lesbian world I’d caught glimpses of online, and 
that I knew to be especially loud in the UK. 

Learning queer history fortified me. I wondered whether I’d ever find places 
where I could belong, but for once I didn’t wonder whether it was possible for the 
likes of me to exist. I had, as Joan puts it in the podcast, “too much knowledge coming 
at me”. By that autumn, I was able to be someone who replied compassionately and I 
hope reassuringly to baby queers asking on Reddit and the like whether they were 
allowed to use the word “lesbian”, or sometimes “butch” or “femme”, if—insert various 
imagined trespasses here, the most common of which being if they’d ever slept with 
men. That the answer could ever be “no” is absurd if you have even a passing 


knowledge of queer history. It broke my heart a little to see how many people did say 
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no, downvoted those of us who were affirming, and took it upon themselves to be the 
lesbian police. I wanted all those baby queers to be fortified by Joan telling Curve 
Magazine in 2015 that “the word ‘lesbian’ is inclusive of everything—it always has 
been. It’s inclusive of queer, it’s inclusive of bisexual, it’s inclusive of transgender, 
and it’s certainly inclusive of feminism”. I wanted them to know that Leah Lakshmi 
Piepzna-Samarasinha wrote “On Being a Bisexual Femme” in 1997. I wanted them to 
realise that these are repetitions of old separatist arguments that go all the way back 
to the 1970s, as Alice Echols chronicles in Daring to Be Bad. 

My early draft of this section had more paragraphs about the trans- and 
biphobic policing of butch-femme and of lesbian communities more generally, but in 
the end I didn’t want to spend too long orienting myself towards these ideas even if to 
refute them. I do want everyone to know the full complexity of this history, though, 
so I’m keeping these paragraphs in case this zine ends up being a vehicle for it to find 
its way to someone who might need it. Queer historian Anna J Clutterbuck-Cook put 


it as follows: 


I think what I want all the babyqueers trying earnestly to police the use of 
“dyke” by people who identify as (among other things) as dykes is this: The 
language of gender, sex, sexuality, desire is not fixed. We are always becoming, 
and doing so in relationship with the world. 

C2) 

I can’t stop thinking about how fascinating and wild it is that there are people 
who've decided that bisexuals and lesbians are two circles on the Venn diagram 
that do not and never have overlapped. Just as one single example of how 
ahistorical that notion is, as recently as the 1970s historians have seen the use of 
lesbian/ism and lesbian desire to refer to (typically cis) women desiring 
women... the exclusivity of that desire wasn’t necessarily assumed. So many 
women who identified as lesbians/with the lesbian or gay community 
experienced bisexual desires during their lives. In some cases they also 
identified as bisexual, or shifted to using bisexual as their primary language of 
identity. But not uniformly so. So it’s fascinating to me, from a historian’s 
perspective, to see that there’s a cohort of people who’ve suddenly decided this 
group of jumbled-up queer women constituted two entirely separate groups with 


separate genealogies requiring a boundary that needs linguistic police. 
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I’m still not sure where I land on the complex terrain of queer femme; I suspect it 
varies from moment to moment, and it has certainly shifted over the years. Whatever 
words I use on a given day, I do want to “keep all the histories alive”. Reading queer 
history has also made me more comfortable with my disinterest in fixed positions: it’s 
enough to know that I do belong to that jumbled-up group of queer women. In an 
essay titled “Love Without Borders”, Jamie Heckert makes use of Deleuze and 
Guattari’s concept of “overcoding”, defined as “a claim of authority to impose on 
others the real or true code, the right way to make sense of life”, to resist this kind of 
policing. When people on the Internet insist that bisexual women—or, in tandem and 
usually far more pointedly, trans and nonbinary people—have no claim to butch- 
femme history, that’s overcoding in action. It’s an attempt to draw rigid lines of 
exclusion and belonging, and thus to narrow the world. 

Pinning down the specifics of my patterns of desire isn’t anywhere near as 
important to me as the growing clarity I feel around the ethical demands queerness 
makes of me. I care much more about the implications it has for how I want to live. 
It’s not for nothing that Joan’s segment in The Lesbian Testimony Podcast ends with a 


plea reminiscent of George Jackson’s “settle your quarrels”: 


We desperately need each other to hold the line against dehumanising rampant 
militant capitalism. These are words coming out of an old femme’s mouth that 
used to be filled with words of desire. And now it’s still there, but it’s the desire 
for a coalition rich with all our knowledges taking on a shrinking hardened 
world where occupations and walls and security and armament endanger all our 


bodies and therefore all our genders. 


The desire for a coalition, which is a desire for practical solidarity as we come to 
understand that “fascism is already here”, is what I’d like to orientate myself towards. 
This brings me back to Angela Willey’s dyke ethics, which she calls “an embodiment 
politics wherein the inextricability of desire from context is taken for granted”. Willey 
also defines “dyke” as “at once specific and fantastically capacious”. In other words, 
there’s no border that we have to guard anxiously. The greatest threat of all is the 
logic of bordering itself. 

I came to the word “dyke” during my summer of abundance, when I joined the 
San Francisco Dyke March. A friend I’d shared my plans with, who at the time 


understood herself as straight and me as bisexual, suggested that by joining the march 
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I was being appropriative. By then I already had enough knowledge coming at me not 
to take this seriously, but being there really drove home how much this logic does us 
all a disservice. We were many and unbordered; we were jumbled-up and joyous. The 
march took place on the day of the 50” anniversary of the second night of the 
Stonewall riots, and it was much more politicised than the Prides I’d known in the 
UK. Just before it started, someone from Gay Shame handed me a pamphlet about 
abolition. Walking and shouting alongside all those other humans foregrounded the 
politics of “dyke”. After that day, I couldn’t see it as anything other than a word where 
I could make a home. There was no question of whether or not it was mine to use. 

In Hand on the Pulse, there’s a scene where Joan is interviewed just before the 
start of the 1999 New York Pride March, where she was Grand Marshall. She says, 
“I’m someone who believes I choose to be the way I am. I was not born this way. I 
want civil rights on the basis and dignity of choice. I don’t want to be like everyone 
else. I love making love to women”. As a late arrival to queer becoming, I’ve felt 
profoundly welcomed by Joan’s unapologetic refusal of rigid essentialisms. Minnie 
Bruce also offers her own refusal, nowhere more affectingly than in “Border”. In this 
essay, about going to Camp Trans with Leslie in the aftermath of the exclusion of 


trans people from the Michigan Women’s Music Festival, she writes: 


Surely I can’t be the only one who fears a sisterhood based on biological 
definitions, the kind that have been used in the larger world to justify everything 
from job discrimination (because women have smaller brains and aren't as 
smart) or hysterectomies (because women’s wombs make us hysterical). And I 
can’t be the only one who grew up trained into the cult of pure white 
womanhood, and heard biological reasons given to explain actions against 
people of color, everything from segregation of water fountains to lynching. If 
this gathering of women in the dusty fields beyond the gate is a community 
based on biological purity, then it offers me, a “real woman”, no real safety. 

(3) 

I stand on the sandy road that runs between the two encampments, at the 
boundary of womanhood. I don’t want woman to be a fortress that has to be 
defended. I want it to be a life we constantly braid together from the threads of 
our existence, a rope we make, a flexible weapon stronger than steel, that we use 


to pull down walls that imprison us at the border. 
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This reminds me again of Against Purity, where Alexis Shotwell writes: “[w]ith and 
following Maria Lugones, I am ‘firmly planted against the logic of boundedness.’ I 
follow her argument ‘for intercommunalism from the midst of impure subjects, 
negotiating life transgressing the categorical understandings of a logic of binaries that 
produces hard-edged, ossified, exclusive groups”. 

I want more of us to read Minnie Bruce’s essays, to listen to Joan, to feel the 
growing sense of perspective that comes with knowing our history. We're not the first 
to fight these battles; others have been here before. This is what Joan calls the gift of 
the archives. In Hand on the Pulse, when she talks about the impact of Albert 
Memmi’s The Colonizer and the Colonized on her archival practice, she brings up the 
insight from Marxism and from anti-colonial theory that those who hold power 
attempt to impose their understanding of the world on the people they subjugate and 
exploit. She reminds us that resisting this is part of liberation struggles, too. 


I’m also thinking about Not Just Passing Through, where Jewelle Gomez says: 


There’s no way we really believe in the future unless we believe in the past 
somehow. And suddenly Mabel was sitting there; she was my past, embodied, 
which enabled me to imagine myself in my eighties as a lesbian. (...) The 


potential for a really full life existed and it was embodied by Mabel Hampton. 


Mabel Hampton, whose life and queer kinship with Joan are lovingly recorded in “‘I 
Lift My Eyes to the Hill’: The Life of Mabel Hampton as Told by a White Woman” and 
in the oral history tapes the two recorded together, was in the life all the way back in 
the 1920s. I’m thinking about this phrase again, the same one Marge McDonald uses 
in the diaries she donated to the Lesbian Herstory Archives: an active phrase, a 
phrase that denotes a lived commitment. In a conversation with Conner Habib, 
Andrea Lawlor suggests we return to it as catch term for the open-ended everyday 
practices of queerness. The segment begins with a beautiful quote from poet Trace 
Peterson—“I will hold space for everybody’s possible transness’””—of which Lawlor 
says, “I love this idea of holding space for everybody’s possible queerness or 
transness”. They go on to add, “Do you remember like that phrase ‘in the life’, do you 
remember that? (...) I actually like that formulation more than any kind of identity 
word. (...) It’s a cool older phrase. (...) I think sexuality and gender are much more 
mysterious than the kind of very useful strategic identity categories we use allow us 


to talk about in shorthand”. 
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This act of leaving room for mystery, this rejection of overcoding: they invite 
solidarity and refuse the kind of expulsions that lie on a continuum with the death- 
making logics of bordering and policing. They’re what allows us to braid our disparate 
lives together into, as Minnie Bruce says, “a rope we make, a flexible weapon stronger 


than steel, that we use to pull down walls that imprison us at the border”. 
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And I wanted to edit this book because I am a femme woman, tired of 


devaluation by myself and others, tired of past and present attacks on the 
integrity of our desire, tired of the penalties we have had to pay because we look 


‘ 


like “women”—from straight men, from so-called radical feminists, and from 
some lesbian separatists who, because of their anger at the social construction of 
femininity, cannot allow us to even exist. 


“Introduction”, The Persistent Desire, 1992 


The Persistent Desire was published a decade after the 1982 the Scholar and the 
Feminist conference at Barnard, subtitled “Towards a Politics of Sexuality”. Joan, 
Amber, and Dorothy were among the speakers, and also among those who found 
themselves on an enemy list of alleged pornographers and anti-feminists in the 
aftermath. They attracted hostility for writing explicitly about sex, and more 
specifically about butch-femme sexuality. Carole Vance’s anthology Pleasure and 
Danger provides some context for what happened at the conference and in the 


months that followed. As Vance writes in the introduction, 


...protestors from Women Against Pornography greeted the over eight-hundred 
registrants at the entrance to the sold-out conference, distributing a two-page 
leaflet which repeated the charges that the conference promoted “anti-feminist 
sexuality”. The leaflet also contained shockingly scurrilous attacks on individual 
feminists by name, specifying their (real or imagined) objectionable sexual 
practices. These tactics were McCarthyite; cowardly, surreptitious, dependent 
on slander and sexual panic for their power. They were also devastatingly 


effective, causing lasting pain and real damage to the women named. 


This leaflet was later reprinted for an even larger audience in the journal Feminist 


Studies, a decision for which the editors eventually apologised. “Accusations like 
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‘dyke’ and ‘commie’”’, they wrote in their 1983 editorial, “are always used to smear 
individuals, and within our movement, a woman’s name should be attached to a 
specific political-sexual stance only by self-identification”. 

Alongside the leaflet, Feminist Studies had also published a petition in support of 
the conference, which Joan, Amber, Dorothy and Minnie Bruce all signed. The 


accompanying text, reprinted in full in Pleasure and Danger, begins as follows: 


We the undersigned strongly criticize the unprincipled actions of a group calling 
itself the Coalition for a Feminist Sexuality and Against Sadomasochism 
[primarily organized by Women Against Pornography] in its protest against the 
ninth annual Scholar and Feminist conference, and in its personal attacks on 


several of the invited speakers and planning committee members. 


In their writing and oral histories, Amber and Dorothy both discuss in detail the 
impact these events had on them. They also talk about how class was an 
unacknowledged factor adding to the intensity of the hostility they experienced. In a 


2012 talk at a conference titled “Acting Across Borders: The Future of the Feminist 
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1970's 
[she] had ever crossed in [her] whole life”. She says: 


, Amber explained that to get into Barnard she had to cross “the first picket line 


I had never crossed a picket line; I come from a union family, and it’s just like, 
you don’t ever do it. You don’t do it for any reason, not ever, not once. 

(ez) 

Picket lines remained really symbolically powerful to me, and I suddenly found 
myself at the front of, on the cement looking at a picket line, with these signs 
that had my name on them, saying that I had betrayed [the feminist] movement, 
that I was not a part of it, that I didn’t represent its values and that I should be 


removed from it. 


There has never been a moment in my life, in all the movements I’ve been a part 
of, where I ever felt that kind of shock at being perceived not as someone people 
had differences with, but as someone who could be thrown out of my own 


movement. 


Three decades later, Amber still sounds heartbroken as she talks about this. The 


consequences of these events were material as well as affective: she was one of 
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several women who lost their jobs in the aftermath of Barnard. “It was a brutal war”, 
she adds. “It was not ideological in some removed way”. 

In her Voices of Feminism interview, Dorothy describes an evening when she 
was at a Feminists Against Censorship benefit with four hundred other people. Two 
members of Women Against Pornography piled trash against the door leading up to 
the space where the benefit was taking place and set it on fire, endangering the lives 
of everyone inside. “We were monsters”, Dorothy says, “and anything was justified”. 
In an interview with Susanne Dietzel collected in Conversation with Dorothy Allison, 


she elaborates further on what happened during this time: 


Not only did they distribute leaflets with our names and addresses and phone 
numbers up and down Broadway, they called each of us, the people we worked 
for, and reported our various deviations in an attempt to get us fired. (...) It 
turned into a nightmare. I know people who lost their lives because of that 
conference. A lot of people lost their jobs. Plenty of people had nervous 
breakdowns, left town, disappeared. I wrote poems. I wrote a series of poems. I 
left my lover; I stopped having sex, I went home and told my mother I want a 
real mastectomy, so then I wrote another series of poems. The book is largely 


about that. 


The book Dorothy’s talking about, the poetry collection The Women Who Hate Me, is 
the only one of her books I haven’t read. It’s been out of print for years and most 
secondhand copies sell for more than I can afford. At time of this writing, there’s one 
in stock at Bolerium Books in San Francisco, where I spent hours browsing the day 
before the Dyke March. I might have been able to afford it, just about, if not for the 
added cost of shipping. It pains me that according to WorldCat there’s a copy in the 
city where I currently live, but I can’t read it because it’s behind the walls of an elite 
institution. 

The context above is meant to illustrates that when Joan writes about “past and 
present attacks on the integrity of our desire”, the stakes are high. This was the 
everyday reality of the devaluation she names. Women Against Pornography were 
also heavily involved in campaigns that resulted in the Dworkin-MacKinnon 
Antipornography Civil Rights Ordinance. Defenders of this approach generally stress 
that the ordinances they proposed were civil, not criminal, but it seems to me that 


their efforts still lie on a continuum with what today we'd call carceral feminism: they 
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require that we trust the state to define sexual propriety. I imagine this would have 
been all too familiar to Joan, a 1950s fem well acquainted with state surveillance. As 
Lisa Duggan puts in Sex Wars, “[w]e are not just talking about sharp words here. We 
are talking about sponsorship of state suppression of our livelihoods, our 
publications, our art work, our political /sexual expression”. 

One of the arguments made by Women Against Pornography and others at the 
time was that butch-femme dynamics had to be eradicated because they “mimicked 
heterosexuality”. Despite the revival of butch-femme in the 1990s, this notion still 
lingers. In the otherwise excellent documentary Rebel Dykes, for example, there’s a 
moment when one of the interviewees tells the camera in all earnestness that in the 
old days, lesbians opted for butch-femme presentation because it was “safer”: it 
allowed them to “pass as heterosexual” and therefore to evade everyday violence. I 
thought about Joan’s writing about the bars of her youth; about Amber and Dorothy at 
Barnard; about the police violence Leslie Feinberg writes about in Stone Butch Blues; 
about Mabel Hampton incarcerated at Bedford Hills at seventeen; about all the 
women whose oral histories are recorded in Boots of Leather, Slippers of Gold, and I 
felt a real fury well up in me. That this distortion of history goes unchallenged is all 
the more disappointing because the documentary is about the group who ran Chain 
Reactions, a lesbian BDSM club in London—a group who was subjected to similar 
kind of attacks as the speakers at Barnard. 

I haven’t experienced anything with stakes this high, though this kind of 
devaluation and contempt has lasted until this day; I’ve certainly had my share of 
brushes with it. And as much as I’ve been shielded from the worst of it, when Joan, 
Amber and Dorothy write about having shame and contempt poured onto some of 
their most vulnerable places, there’s something to the experience that I recognise. I 
also recognise this, written by Kate Ellis in Diary of a Conference on Sexuality, the 


conference handbook confiscated by Barnard administrators the day before it started: 


I want to acknowledge insecurity as well as pleasure: the persistence of a grade 
school self that groups of women still bring out in me: the little girl who wonders 
who’s best friends with whom, who’s terrified of being left out. Talking about 


sex, if not false, is intimate. It turned me inside out at times. 


I’ve been thinking about why I feel this sense of recognition when by most measures 


I’ve led a life of timidity and of sitting on the sidelines. I’ve seldom broken the 
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silences that run through my fraught relationship with desire. What is it about it that 
feels true? Is it to do with my culturally Catholic upbringing, where desire was still so 
out of bounds? Is it about the parts of my life that I still can’t really write about? Is it 
because I’m so familiar with the deep-seated shame of survivors of violence? Or is it 
something else, something that turning inwards won’t necessarily help me find? 

For all my timidity, when I read about the Barnard Conference my affinity is 
firmly with the alleged pornographers and the sex radicals. When I visited the Alan 
Selby exhibition at the GLBT Historical Society Museum in San Francisco and read a 
letter written by a boy to his leather daddy, my gut feeling was that these were people 
I could trust: they were willing to be turned inside out. I was so moved by the echoes 
of their lives that reached me that day. If certain forms of shame have less of a hold 
on me, it’s because of the battles they fought. I exist in the spaces they carved out, ata 
great personal cost, and in those spaces I've been able to find some joy. 

In the closing essay in My Dangerous Desires, Amber writes about her 
experience with suicidality after the 1978 Pride March in San Francisco. At the time 
she felt that even though she was supposed to have found her people in the gay 
liberation movement, there was still no room for her full self. Her most vulnerable 


self, her desiring self, would still be met with contempt. She writes: 


I remember swearing that day that, if I could somehow find a way to live 
through this sexual terror and come out the other side, I would never let anyone 
go to that place alone again. No movement, no community that I was a part of 
would ever again create a politics of sexual exclusion and rigid sexual judgement 
without me protesting loudly, publicly, insistently, until things changed. Then I 
started the hard work of unravelling my own sexual skeletons and investigating 


what moved them around inside me. 


It’s hard to do justice to how moved I am by her vow. Her life is a testament to the fact 
that she did live up to it. Her decision not to “let anyone go to that place alone again” 
was an act of caretaking: of what Sophie Lewis calls, in Full Surrogacy Now, 
“nongenetic investment in the wellbeing of generations”. It mothered the likes of me 
into being. Before I was born, Amber wrote in Diary of a Conference on Sexuality, 
“Twill our political theories hold space for women like me in the future? Maybe I'll be 
an odd piece of history/old dinosaur bones that women in the future find fascinating 


and bizarre”. And yet, because she pushed past her uncertainty and risked ridicule— 
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because she came out the other side, because she did protest loudly, publicly and 


insistently—I exist today: damp yet undrowned by wave after wave of shame, 


tentatively unravelling my own skeletons and investigating what moves them around 


inside me. 
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Joan Nestle: I find it hard to discuss some of this; this is what the sex wars have 
done. I have all these accusing voices in my head... 
Barbara Cruikshank: Which words are hard to use? 
Joan Nestle: Saying ‘dependence’ or ‘vulnerable’ because I hear the—I want to 
say lesbian feminists, but I don’t mean it as a betrayal of my sense of lesbian 
feminism—but a certain voice of lesbian feminism, you know, saying that this is 
pathology. The early condemnation of butch-fem were so simplistic in their 
assumptions about historical resistance and the experience of gender. In the 
name of one liberation battle, the complexity of another was sacrificed. 

“T’ll Be the Girl”, Femme: Feminists, 


Lesbians & Bad Girls, 1997 


It seems to me that the contempt directed at femme sexuality is not just about 


sexual stigma, but also about contempt for receptivity more widely: contempt for 


vulnerability, for openness to and entanglement with the world. Sophie Lewis 


captures both these strands in Full Surrogacy Now when she cites the concept of 


“circlusion”, which is defined by Bini Adamczak as “the antonym of penetration”: 


“the same physical process, but from the opposite perspective”. Lewis writes: 


Circluding is the enfolding, sucking, holding, and—yes—gestating component of 
what is otherwise often referred to as poking, ploughing, seeding, fingering, or 
fucking. Failure to fully appreciate the ubiquitous reality of circlusion results in 


a thoroughgoing analytic femmephobia. 


This contempt, and the shame it engenders, has shaped my experience of moving 


through the world. Time and again I’ve come up against what Alexis Shotwell calls “a 


species of defensive individualism, (...) in which the self is imagined as a fortress, 


separable from the world and requiring defense against the world”. Deviations from 
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this self-as-fortress model are predominantly met with hostility: sometimes outright, 
sometimes more subtly and insidiously. To be femme is to constantly encounter this. 

I’m also thinking about what femme has made legible in my life, about why I feel 
so much affinity for this particular positioning. Femme isn’t the only possible term for 
my particular constellation of values, political commitments, aesthetics, patterns of 
desire, interpersonal style and emotional vocabulary, but it’s given me a history I 
could grow with and into, grounded in an ethics I want to orient myself towards. It’s 
given me, to go back to Stuart Hall and David Held, “a place to speak from”. The 
process of arriving here wasn’t natural or inevitable: it happened in the intentional 
day to day practice of paying attention, including researching and writing this zine. 
It’s been a deliberate becoming, one where the time and effort I put in caused my 
affinity to grow. 

Femme has made space for me to explore something murkier and more troubled 
than being a queer woman whose presentation slots comfortably into what’s generally 
perceived as feminine. In her segment in the final episode of the Lesbian Testimony 
Podcast, for example, Joan describes a moment when she felt a deep sense of 


alienation from what’s understood as straight femininity: 


I always tell this story. I was at a gay event in Washington, DC okay? And there 
was a wedding in the same hotel. And I went, at one point I had to go the 
bathroom. And in the bathroom were all the bridesmaids from the wedding. And 
I felt like a different gender: that sense of femininity was so far from me. So, you 
can shift at any [point]—and all of a sudden what you think your sense of who 
you are, your gender, becomes something different. So, I define as a fifties fem 
and that has smatterings of woman, smatterings of created gender and 


smatterings of queer. 


I don’t mean to offer “femme” as a facile alternative to “woman”, one that allows me 
to slip into a disavowal of hegemonic femininity where straight white women become 
the “bad kin” I refuse to claim. I’m looking for points of solidarity just as much as I’m 
trying to make sense of the ruptures. Like Joan, I feel I have smatterings of woman, 
smatterings of created gender and smatterings of queer. If there’s a softness to how I 
do femme today, it’s hard-won and covered in battle scars. I needed hard edges and 


barbed wire to survive my teenage years. In the pages of The Persistent Desire, I found 
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the voices of femmes whose way of being in the world I recognised. They offered me a 
clarity that had evaded me before. 

Tenderness is not something I’ve always been able to afford. The first time a 
masc of centre lover called me “nurturing”, I felt an old familiar unease. That’s not to 
say I didn’t like it; there was something about it that tugged and tugged at me, but at 
the same time I knew there was a lot I had to clarify before I could ease into it. Femme 
has built capacity for me to lean into care because it denaturalises it, because it gives 
me models that don’t require that I leave my hard edges and my battle scars behind. It 
was the first vocabulary I found that pushed back against the widespread contempt 
for the softest parts of me. It helped me peel back the layers that obfuscated its origins 
and to understand that none of this is how the world has to be. 

I didn’t necessarily realise this at first, but part of what I’m talking about are the 
conditions under which we perform the labour of care. Leah Lakshmi Piepzna- 
Samarasinha explores this in “A Modest Proposal for a Fair Trade Emotional Labor 
Economy (Centered by Disabled, Femme of Color, Working Class/Poor Genius)”, an 
essay that invites us to imagine what might happen if “the labor conditions were fair”. 
“Imagine”, she writes, “how much we could win if there was more than enough care to 
go around”. Yet in a femmephobic world, which is the same as a capitalist world, this 
resistance to unjust conditions has too often been conflated with contempt for care 
itself—for softness, for holding, for circluding—and by extension for the feminised 
bodies that perform it. As Clementine Morrigan writes in Three Thoughts on 
Emotional Labour, “the acknowledgement that emotional labour is frequently 
exploited has translated into a belief that emotional labour is inherently exploitative”. 

My ambivalence and unease go back a long way. By way of example, here’s a 
story I’ve never told before. My grandfather, the one who worked for the Benguela 
Railway, lived with my aunt and cousin not ten minutes from me when I was growing 
up. Throughout my childhood and teenage years, there were periods of time, 
sometimes stretching on for years, when my mother didn’t speak to her family, which 
interrupted not only hers but also my relationships with them. Outside of these 
ruptures, though, my grandfather spent a lot of time at our house, coming over for 
meals several times a week. He was a mix of affable and gruff, at least in my presence, 
and well into his eighties he fit well into that most cherished of capitalist myths: 
independence. In the last few years of his life, his health declined sharply and he lost 


his mobility. He needed care, as we all inevitably do at various points in our lives. Ina 
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matter of months he went from going for miles-long walks every day to being carried 
up and down the stairs to his inaccessible home, something I watched my father do 
multiple times. 

One day, maybe a year before he died, my aunt brought him over for dinner. My 
father sat him down on the living room couch with a blanket over his knees, and 
shortly after that everyone disappeared into the kitchen. My grandfather didn’t like 
being left alone. He looked at me, the only other person in the room, and asked me if 
I'd hold his hand. I felt like a rabbit in the headlights. I was intensely moved by his 
vulnerability, but surviving in my family required me to harden my heart and never 
betray any feeling. I couldn’t afford to cry. I held his frail and papery hand for a few 
panicky minutes and then excused myself to go into the kitchen, where I told my aunt 
he was asking for her. He hadn’t been; I don’t think he much cared whose hand he 
held. All he wanted was a steady human presence. 

The work of Sophie Lewis, Leah Lakshmi Piepzna-Samarasinha and Adrienne 
Rich reassured me that ambivalence in care is not inherently sinister. There might 
have been many reasons why holding my grandfather’s hand would have made me 
uncomfortable. But what pushed it beyond the limits of the bearable were, once again, 
the conditions under which he’d made that human request of me. It was the family, 
my family, with its structures of scarcity, rationing, and violence. Because it was 
impossible to imagine care outside of what Jennifer Nash calls “the deep pull of the 
proprietary”, I spent much of my life resisting it with all I had. 

I share this story to illustrate again that when I talk about femme as an 
orientation towards relationality and care, I see nothing natural or inevitable about it. 
“For me, femininity is a text”, says Joan in her discussion with Barbara Cruikshank. “I 
never thought of it as natural, not in the fifties and not now”. Relationality and care 
aren’t part and parcel of the terrain of femininity; they’re ethical and political 
commitments I’m trying to live up to, day after day, now that the conditions of my life 
make it a little more possible for me to do so. 

Capitalism is deeply reliant on this naturalisation of care. Sarah Jaffe makes this 
point in her essay about Gabriel Winant’s The Next Shift, a book about how feminised 
and racialised people are written out of the dominant narrative about what 


constitutes the working class and how this serves capitalism very well indeed: 


The idea, Winant notes, “that men were heroic breadwinners while women were 


altruistic caregivers; that by extension, masculine industrial work was real work 
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while feminized reproductive labor was natural, an innate labor of love,” has 
been twisted to produce insecurity on a massive scale. It is one we will have to 


shake in order to really understand the era in which we live. 


What has been most generative for me about identifying into femme is exactly 
that it doesn’t, to quote Angela Willey, “naturalize (white) gender stereotypes of 
nurturing women”, or present “a racialized affective capacity” as both inevitable and 
desirable. I think the moments when I've felt the most alienated from femininity, like 
Joan in that hotel bathroom full of bridesmaids, were ones when I allowed myself to 
believe that such affective capacities were “natural” for other women, just not for me. 
It was when I bought into “the pretence of effortlessness”, as Adrienne Rich calls it. 
What possibilities for solidarity are opened up when I see through this sham? 

When I was younger, I also felt there was a sense in which simply being guilty of 
desire placed me outside of femininity. Desire was a form of trespass. In “Café 
Paradiso”, Minnie Bruce writes the following in the context of her relationship with 


Leslie: 


When we reveal our selves in nakedness, how often you have been denied for 
your physical self, how often I have been despised for my sexual self. You not 
looking like a proper woman, me not acting like a proper woman, we have 


wanted the body that is and, that is both. 


She also writes about how the contempt she experiences for “not acting like a proper 
woman” comes not only from sexual stigma, but also from her refusal of “the cult of 
pure white womanhood”. These trespasses are always racialised. In A Xicana Codex of 
Changing Consciousness, Cherrie Moraga writes about how desire is rendered 
particularly abject in the bodies of women of colour: “The enactment of decolonized 
female desire is the very locus from which abjection arises. As active desirers, we 
become the ‘monsters’ of the Western and patriarchal imaginations”. 

Angela Willey brings these strands together when she writes that “monogamy, 
then, though it is repeatedly left unsaid, is an absolute central feature of femininity”. 
The desire for privatized couplehood and for family life, presented as the only 
acceptable form of desire, is essentialised through hegemonic femininity, while its 
refusal is pathologised through the policing of racialised gender. In this sense, then, 


my desire for family abolition is at odds with white femininity. A dyke ethics, though 
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rooted in care, is improperly feminine because it doesn’t channel this care into the 
realm of the privatised nuclear family. It’s too political, too permeable; it opens up too 
widely towards the world. I have no desire for a fortress family or a fortress self 
whose boundaries I guard jealousy. I don’t want the types of care and tenderness I 
practice to be harnessed and contained within the sphere of the private household, 
directed towards “my” partner, “my” children, “my” family, at the exclusion of the rest 
of the world. There are other ways to be. Improper women like Joan and Minnie 
Bruce, with their living room archives and their rooms vast with politics, have 
through their living shown me how. 

I’ve also found it deeply generative to think about this in the company of trans 
writers. In Trans Care, Hil Malatino writes that “there are genders and there is 
Gender and I believe we can have the former without the latter. We can refuse and 
dismantle the structuring logic and inhabit its ruins resistantly—to be femme is 
nothing if it isn’t this”. And in a conversation titled “Where Black Feminist Thought 
and Trans* Feminism Meet”, Kai M. Green and Marquis Bey discuss why they don’t 


want to foreclose the joy and meaning that can be found in gender. Bey says: 


This is all in part why I am interested more in politicized identities, following 
Cathy Cohen; why I am interested in the work that we do as the identities that 
come to subjectivate us, rather than presuming that identity is an immutable 
possession. The phrase you use, the “place of the demand,” is right where I want 
to dwell, and it is that demand that I’m interested in. It seems to me that to do or 


be a Black or trans feminist, or both, is to heed that demand. 


I don’t want to make facile comparisons between Black trans feminism and femme, 
but following their lead has allowed me to think more deeply and expansively about 
Angela Willey’s notion of dyke ethics. To call myself femme, I think, is also to heed 
that demand. 

To finish with, I’ve been enriched by a stunning intervention at a Red May event 
to mark the launch of Transgender Marxism, where Violet Chrysanthemum noted 
that “what is radical about a trans person is not necessarily that they are trans, but 
precisely how they are trans”. It’s how their—our—everyday acts of care can serve 


projects of fugitivity rather than the logics of property and the state: 
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It is up to us, then, to find the connections and to forge the necessary acts of 
care, friendship and love; it is up to us to fuse the war machine and the care 
machine, in a queer manner, in a queer trans manner, such that each act of care, 
each act of friendship, each act of finding one another also becomes a 
declaration of war and vice-versa. It is up to us, then, to forge a trans and queer 


ethical political project of becoming ungovernable. 
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Dorothy Allison 


cc 
Our lives are not small. Our lives are all we have, and death changes everything. 


The story ends, another begins. (...) 1 wear my skin only as thin as I have to, 
armor myself only as much as seems absolutely necessary. I try to live naked in 
the world, unashamed even under attack, unafraid even though I know how 
much there is to fear. What I have always feared is being what people have 
thought me—my stepfather’s willing toy, my mother’s betrayer, my lover’s 
faithless tease, my family’s ultimate shame, the slutty, racist, stupid cracker dyke 
who doesn’t know what she is doing. (...) I tell myself that life is the long struggle 
to understand and love fully. That to keep faith with those who have literally 
saved my life and made it possible for me to imagine more than survival, I have 
to try to constantly understand more, love more fully, go more naked in order to 
make others as safe as I myself want to be. I want to live past my own death, as 
my mother does, in what I have made possible for others—my sisters, my son, 
my lover, my community—the people I believe in absolutely, men and women 
whom death does not stop, who honor the truth of each other’s stories. 


“Skin”, Skin, 1994. 


Writing with Dorothy invites me to think more seriously about shame. I’m 
moved by her notion of “wearing my skin only as thin as I have to”, and I’m drawn to 
the idea of loving more fully, of going “more naked in order to make others as safe as I 
myself want to be”, even if for the most part that’s not how I’ve lived. In Trans Care, 
Hil Malatino writes that “to reject shame is to reject the main affect that structures 
hegemonic heterocisnormative and misogynist understandings of queer and femme 
sexuality”. I’ve yet to do this consistently—shame still holds me back, and it has 
certainly structured my life. Perhaps there’s no way it couldn’t, not in the world as it 
is. To hope that I alone could have emerged unscathed is once again a form of conceit. 

Because of this, I wanted to understand shame more fully. Dorothy writes a lot 
about what it’s like to grow up internalising the idea that you’re contemptible because 
you're treated with contempt. There’s a sense in which I recognise this deeply, though 
the circumstances of my life were different from hers. I didn’t grow up poor, and the 
specificity of her writing about poverty matters deeply. In exploring femme shame, I 
soon came up against the limitations of overly individualised accounts of how we 


become who we are. The writers I found the most illuminating were the ones that 
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remained attentive to the material conditions of our lives. I don’t want to brush that 
aside. 

I also want to hold on to the insights I arrived at when thinking with Joan about 
why femmes are devalued. My dyke ethics, my permeability, my commitment to care, 
my capacity to circlude, my abolitionist politics: they’re all grounded in life-making. 
Under capitalism, this kind of work is exploited and devalued, but in order to 
maintain the illusion that anyone could find their way to plenitude we have to 
pretend that the exploited somehow deserve their fate. “The devaluing and 
dehumanization of life necessary to capital”, writes Susan Ferguson in Women and 
Work, “is entangled with racist, heterosexist, settler colonial, and other oppressive 
relations”. Those who perform devalued life-making work, then, become themselves 
valueless. 

To try to make sense of this, I started reading about social reproduction theory. 
In a Dissent Magazine conversation with Sarah Jaffe, Tithi Bhattacharya defines 
social reproduction as “the activities and institutions that are required for making life, 
maintaining life, and generationally replacing life”. Johanna Brenner and Barbara 
Laslett add to this “the activities and attitudes, behaviours and emotions, 
responsibilities and relationships directly involved in the maintenance of life on a 
daily basis”. To get a better grasp of what this meant, I started reading through Pluto 
Press’ Social Reproduction series. I made the most of the pandemic-induced 
abundance of panel discussions and webinars on YouTube. I got excited when, in a 


discussion titled “Life-Making, Capitalism and the Pandemic”, Susan Ferguson said: 


[Social Reproduction Theory] identifies a systemic tendency within capitalism 
to degrade and devalue life-making, and so in doing that it then identifies a 
systemic potentially revolutionary agent in everybody who is involved in 


actually countering that tendency to degrade their life-making activities. 


I noted the word “potentially”, and tried to think about how to counter this 
devaluation without slipping into what Kathi Weeks calls “the all-too-familiar 
romanticization of the domestic realm’s relations and rituals”. I think I probably do 
have a tendency to romanticise care, no doubt because it’s been so scarce in my life. 
It’s not enough to recuperate care and life-making work without contesting the logics 
that privatise it, or without being attentive to the kinds of worlds we’re sustaining. I’m 


trying to articulate why this feels insufficient without adding to shaming and 
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femmephobic narratives that frame life-making activities as never revolutionary 
enough. 

I continued to read. In Women and Work, Susan Ferguson elaborates on Lise 
Vogel to say: “From the point of view of capital, the social reproduction of the 
workforce is simultaneously indispensable and an obstacle to accumulation.’ 
Capitalism thus exists only by consistently thwarting the flourishing of human life on 
which it nonetheless depends”. There was so much to this that explained what I’d 
witnessed during the pandemic. I also turned to the classics of Marxist feminism: in 
Silvia Federici’s famous line in Wages Against Housework, “[w]e want to call work 
what is work so that eventually we might rediscover what is love”, I found a helpful 
articulation of why it seemed so crucial to me to denaturalise care. 

As I explored shame through the lens of social reproduction theory, I was often 
reminded of the limits of my understanding. If this hasn’t caused me more anguish, 
it’s because I’ve been holding Jordy Rosenberg’s essay “Gender Trouble on Mother’s 
Day” close to my heart. “Reading without understanding,” he writes, “is something 


different. It has something to do with not giving up on your desire”. He also writes, 


...reading and not understanding, and keeping on reading, is one of the singular 
pleasures and engagements of the life of the mind (and, I guess, the body too). It 
is so not because it is fun to be confused, but because being lost in this particular 
way is related to having — or developing — a political life: to the extension of 
ourselves into the world and to the forming and care for the collectivities that 
we will need to survive this world, and that, perhaps more importantly, we want 


to survive us into a different future. 


In the past year or so, I’ve done a lot of reading around Marxism without always 
understanding it: Tithi Bhattacharya, Susan Ferguson, Cedric Robinson, Ruth Wilson 
Gilmore, Stuart Hall, Kathi Weeks, Rosemary Hennessy, Transgender Marxism, Gargi 
Bhattacharyya—and of course also Dorothy, Joan, Amber and Minnie Bruce. I was 
looking for more clarity about the unnamed and often obfuscated power dynamics I 
sense are at work in the world, and Marxism seemed like a fruitful place to start. I 
could tell there was a lot of context I was missing and would need if I were to fully 
grasp all these writers’ arguments, but I also knew that picking up Capital on my own 
would probably not get me very far. This made me think about Amber and Minnie 


Bruce, who both talk about joining Marxist study groups in their Voices of Feminism 
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oral history interviews. These spaces, they say, allowed them to develop an analysis 
of power they then took into their feminist and queer liberation struggles. 

I feel a real longing for something like that in my life. In her discussion with 
Marc Lamont Hill in Coffee and Books, Mariame Kaba says, “I think people should 
read Marx, I do; but I think they should read him in community”. She suggests David 
Harvey’s lectures on Capital as a possible starting point, and what I'll probably end up 
doing is watching them on YouTube. But I feel a deep ache for a community of people 
to do that with. This, then, is also the shape of my desire, the kind I don’t want to give 
up on: I long for the comradeliness of queer Marxist study groups. 

In Tithi Bhattacharya’s anthology Social Reproduction Theory: Remapping Class, 
Recentering Oppression, I came across what struck me as an important clue. In the 


essay “Body Politics: The Social Reproduction of Sexualities”, Alan Sears writes: 


Rosemary Hennessy argues that this patriarchal order is produced, in part, 
through processes of abjection that systematically devalue certain categories of 
human and certain kinds of work: “In devaluing some bodies, abjection helps to 
produce subjects who are worth less—that is, subjects who forfeit more of 
themselves in the labor relations that produce capital.” These devalued humans 
perform and are identified with degraded forms of labor. In capitalist societies, 


for example, caregiving tends to be systematically devalued. 


In Fires on the Border, Hennessy also writes that abjection is “the scaffolding of a 
cultural value system that marks certain embodied subjects as shameful, disposable, 
ideal, or proper”. She goes on to argue that “to be feminized is to bear on your 
embodied second skin the mark of (de)valuation, which is indeed quite valuable to 
capital. It legitimates your potential disposability, the low limit on the wages you can 
command, and the excessive value-added charge your labor will produce”. Without 
this, “[c]apitalism would not work—that is, capital would not be accumulated”. 

This seemed like a good articulation of what I’d been trying to put my finger on. 
I was especially drawn to the term “abjection”, which featured heavily in my notes for 
this zine. It’s helpful to have an analysis that allows me to understand that if I often 
feel small, valueless and contemptible, it’s no doubt at least in part because the dyke 
ethics of care I orient myself towards are devalued, exploited and held in contempt. 
Perhaps understanding this is one of the places where my shifting of shame can 


begin. 
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I’m still not sure if abjection in this sense is the whole story, but I think it’s at 
least part of the story. I want to be careful not to overstate my case, especially when I 
know that my proximity to degraded forms of labour is relative. I’m thinking, too, 
about how it was in Black feminism—for example, in Audre Lorde’s “[f]or women, the 
need and desire to nurture each other is not pathological but redemptive”, from “The 
Master’s Tools Will Never Dismantle the Master’s House”—that I first found the kind 
of valuing of insurgent life-making that started to pull me away from shame. If that 
hadn’t happened first, I probably wouldn't be sitting here writing this zine. 

Though Alan Sears mostly draws from Rosemary Hennessy’s Fires on the 
Border, it was Profit and Pleasure that I picked up first. There I found out that 
Hennessy is less than sympathetic to Dorothy, Amber and Joan’s defense of pleasure 
in the context of the sex wars. She feels that their arguments naturalise desire as 
“lust” in ways that divorce it from material conditions, and also that they engage in 


what today we might call a form of girlboss feminism: 


In advanced capitalism’s industrial sectors, middle class women have 
increasingly been invited to see themselves as sexual agents, as “women on 
top”— with or without boys on the side—as professional managers in charge of 
their subordinates and of their own orgasms, competing equally in the 
marketplace with men, “fighting fire with fire.” But this process, too, has not 
happened in isolation from the historical construction of the needs of other 
women on the edges of these privileged lives. It is not irrelevant to feminist 
sexual politics today that celebrations of lesbian desire occur at the same time as 
(but often in no connection to) welfare reform debates in which the sexuality 
and needs of unmarried poor women and their children have become the 


punitive targets of state-mandated “personal responsibility.” 


There’s plenty to this I’ve seen at work in liberal versions of so-called sex-positive 
feminism. Nevertheless, this struck me as a misrepresentation of the analyses of 
power, class and context that are very much front and centre in Dorothy, Amber and 
Joan’s writing about femme sexuality. I think I can guess what Amber would say, 
because she’s already said it—namely in her 2019 Kessler Award Lecture, “Hope and 


Power of Desire”: 
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An economic analysis, no matter how radical, can never ever reduce the parts of 
your life that bring you joy and pleasure with another human being. And a 
political movement that refuses to talk about pleasure, that refuses to 
acknowledge joy, that says that lust is individual and private, is a movement 


that no one will ever want to join. 


As it turns out, this all fits into a long tradition of what Heather Berg calls “orthodox 
Marxist repudiations of pleasure”. “The denial of pleasure to populations is a grave 
historic harm”, writes Sophie Lewis in “Collective Turn-Off”, “and the denial by some 
leftists of the centrality of pleasure to liberation struggles is a correspondingly serious 
error”. Their work has helped me make sense of these tensions and histories. The 
following point, which Berg makes regarding some writers’ tendency to dismiss porn 
workers who talk about finding pleasure in their work, describes dynamics I’ve seen 


play out in other contexts, too: 


The siren song of false consciousness is that it allows outsiders to tidy this up. 
Disc-consensus can be explained away as evidence of some subjects’ lack of 
understanding, and internal contradiction can get packaged as confusion or self- 


deceit. 


While grappling with this, I also stumbled upon Kay Gabriel’s essay “Gender as 
Accumulation Strategy”. Gabriel is writing in part in response to an Endnotes essay 
called “The Logic of Gender”, which is subtitled “On the Separation of the Spheres 
and The Process of Abjection”. The Endnotes essay touches on some of what I found 
so powerful and revealing about making sense of femme shame in the context of 
social reproduction theory and Marxist feminism more generally. However, it lost me 
a little because it seemed to require me to flatten out any pleasure I’ve found in my 
femme embodiment and in butch-femme dynamics and to dismiss them as instances 
of false consciousness. Kay Gabriel’s essay, on the other hand, gave more breathing 
space by asking that we struggle towards “the abolition of gendered abjection, not—at 
least, not in the abstract—gendered signification”. 

Gabriel is writing about the project of trans liberation, which “looks to the 
aesthetic and sensuous qualities of gender as a dimension of bodily autonomy”, but 
she notes that “transsexuals aren’t unique in bearing a desiring relationship towards 


our own embodied relationship to gender and sexuality—just the opposite. (...) Non- 
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transsexuals too are hailed into subjectivity by the ideological operations of gender; 
non-transition expresses the force of a desire also”. I was moved and buoyed by 


passages such as these: 


[T]he desire for a disalienated life-world—as envisioned in the slogan bread and 
roses—is if nothing else the demand for everyone to enjoy the kinds of aesthetic 
contingency that capital cordons off for the wealthy. As a result any genuine 
revolutionary politics will orient itself towards a radically pleasurable future. 

(4) 

[D]esignating pleasure as a site of political struggle recognises, with Jameson, the 
inevitability of sensuous life in a material world. Being hungry, or tired, in 
chronic pain or constant grief, routinely fearful or simply bored—these textures 
of everyday life matter politically, if only because they name the miseries that 
one class inflicts on another in order to access nourishment, rest, health, safety, 
company, or aesthetically engaging experience. Opting for an ascetic stance 
towards these dimensions of experience isn’t good enough; why shouldn’t the 
object of our revolutionary dreaming include a world where everyone can 
sustain a full, disalienated life—fishing in the afternoon, criticising after dinner? 
(...) 

Ultimately, I submit that the reflexive attention to gender purely in terms of 
abjection testifies to something like a failure of imagination about a liberatory 
reworking of sexual and gender relations, coextensive with any revolutionary 


project worth fighting for. 


This, I think, is what Dorothy means by “imagining more than survival”, and what 
Amber is talking about when she insists that we take pleasure seriously politically. It 
also makes me think of Robin D.G. Kelley’s Freedom Dreams, of Tourmaline’s 
Pleasure Gardening, of adrienne maree brown’s Pleasure Activism, of Kathi Weeks’ 
defense of the utopian demand, of Sophie Lewis’ “conditions of possibility for the 
collective turn-on”. Learning into joy and pleasure is never simple under capitalism, 
and doing so consistently will ultimately require that we abolish it. But in the 
meantime, my life has been sustained and enriched by the spaces, few and far 


between, where I’ve been encouraged to take pleasure seriously. 
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cc 
I do not want to claim a safe and comfortable life for myself that is purchased at 


the cost of some other woman’s needs or desires. But over and over again I see 
us being pushed to do just that. 

(2) 

If we are not to sacrifice some part of ourselves for our community, we will have 
to go through the grief, the fear of exposure, and struggle, with only a thin layer 
of trust that we will emerge whole and unbroken. I know of no other way to do 
this than to start by saying, I will give up nothing. I will give up no one. 

For my lovers, my sisters, the women who in the early eighties were afraid to 
speak or be seen with me, and all those who called me late at night to whisper 
their terrors, I make a promise: I promise not to lie and not to require anyone 
else to lie. I still offer that open book where I hope we can all write out our 
fearful secrets and sign them or not as we choose, to honor our secrets and break 
the public silence that has maintained so much private terror. 


“Public Silence, Private Terror”, Skin, 1994 


In “Public Silence, Private Terror”, first published in Carole Vance’s Pleasure 
and Danger and then reprinted in Skin, Dorothy illustrates what she means by going 
“more naked in order to make others as safe as I myself want to be”. The essay opens 
with the story of a call she received late one evening in the 1980s—another one, she 
writes, “of those terrible phone calls”. The caller, another lesbian writer who “had 
never been a friend, only an acquaintance”, believed her sexual practices—which turn 
out to be no more scandalous than a desire for penetration— put her beyond the pale. 
After being called “sick” by another woman she had opened up to, she called Dorothy, 
one of the women who had been publicly shamed and ostracised after the Barnard 
Conference. “I listened to her voice”, Dorothy writes, “and felt my anger melt to grief. 
I'd heard that tone before, chocked with shame and desperation”. 

The call, which the woman abruptly ends after sharing more than she could bear, 
leaves Dorothy “so angry [she] couldn’t speak”. She goes on to detail how she set up 
the Lesbian Sex Mafia to interrupt this kind of shame and isolation. “There still had 
been a depressingly persistent need”, she writes, “for people to be reassured that they 
were not sick or crazy or dangerous to those they loved”. It’s easy to see how the kind 
of climate that led to that call exists on a continuum with carceral feminism. 


Dorothy’s desire to counter this, much like Amber’s determination to “never let 
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anyone go to that place alone again”, is why I’m less susceptible to this kind of shame 
today. 

I’m interested in the fact that their impulse to interrupt shame is a deeply 
relational one. It’s a way to heed the demand, to practice dyke ethics, to intervene in 
the world and care for strangers they'll never meet. This orientation towards 
relationality has in itself been a site of shame for me, not only for all the reasons I 
explored above but also because my deep need for other people is a such vulnerable 
spot. I only began to see a way out of this shame when I realised I wasn’t alone. It’s 
possible, after all, to build a whole politics and a whole way of living around this. 

Early on in my queer becoming, I was susceptible to the matrophobic strands of 
queer thinking that refuse relationality and see ties of mutuality and care as 
inherently conservative structures that place unacceptable limits on individual 
autonomy. Autonomy, as Naraka Kalasutra puts it, is framed as desperately fragile 
and in constant need of protection “from the incursions and obligations of love”. 
When I say I was susceptible, I don’t necessarily mean I believed them; I mean they 
made me feel small and ashamed. It was easy to feel that my desire to be moored to 
other people, to form dense social ties, made me contemptible and suspect. Before I 
read Cathy Cohen’s “Punks, Bulldaggers, and Welfare Queens”, Jackie Wang’s 
“Negative Feminism, Anti-Social Queer Theory and the Politics of Hope”, or Zoe 
Belinsky’s “Not Relationship Anarchism, But Relationship Communism”, this kind of 
shame had as tight a grasp on me as sexual shame had on Dorothy’s late night caller. 

Once again, I can’t write about coming to terms with my relational orientation 
without acknowledging how much it owes to Black feminism and to Indigenous 
practices of kinship. Alexis Shotwell reminds us that these “cannot be taken up by 
settlers”, but what they can do is give us models of possibility. I’ve learned so much 
from the work of Robin Wall Kimmerer, Melanie Yazzie, Kim TallBear, Alexis Pauline 
Gumbs, Audre Lorde, Christina Sharpe, the Combahee River Collective. In “Mothering 
as Revolutionary Praxis”, one of the essays in the anthology Revolutionary 
Mothering, Cynthia Dewi Oka writes that “the ethos of mothering involves valuing in 
and of itself a commitment to the survival and thriving of other bodies. It presents a 
fundamental contradiction to the logic of capitalism, which unmoors us from each 
other”. We resist this unmooring whenever we create conditions where it’s possible to 


show up for other people in sustainable and sometimes even pleasurable ways— 
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where we can have, as Belinsky puts it, “a distributed responsibility towards all our 
comrades”. 

This past January, in the dead of winter, I read Chie Sakakibara’s Whale Snow. 
Sakakibara set out to research the deep relationship between Ifiupiat communities in 
Arctic Alaska and the bowhead whale. In her book’s acknowledgements section, she 
writes about how when she first visited the communities she was hoping to work 
with, an Ifupiat elder named Martha asked her, “promise us that you’re not going to 
disappear”. I was unspeakably moved by this: a direct request for ongoing 
relationship, made with undeniable legitimacy. The only way to return hospitality 
and to make sure her research wasn’t extractive was to make kin, to keep showing up, 
to be in ongoing relationship. Sakakibara made that promise, and the “deep long-term 
relationship” she developed with her Ifupiat hosts over the course of her research 
“shaped the course of [her] life” and permeate the book. 

In “Mothering as Revolutionary Praxis”, Cynthia Dewi Oka also writes that 
“familial love can be a hub of resource sharing and a starting place to open out 
towards community”. This, once again, is deeply at odds with the white middle class 
understanding of family and couplehood that was presented to me as the only option 
for so much of my life. Other ways to live have always existed, despite racial 
capitalism and settler colonialism’s best attempts to destroy them. 

Rosemary Hennessy writes in Profit and Pleasure that for her, coming out as a 


lesbian was a process of 


...embracing a sexual identity that interrupted the taken-for-granted coherence 
of heteronorms, yet finding there no relief from the alienations of daily life: the 
specter of shame, the fear of exposure, the lure of romance—structures of feeling 


that seductively displace history with individual blame or solace. 


I think queerness, a queerness rooted in dyke ethics, does have the potential to bring 
relief from the alienations of daily life, but only if we take it to its full logical 
consequences and heed the demand. I think this is the point Hennessy is trying to 
make, too. What I mean by identifying into femme and saying yes to care, by 
orientating myself towards relationality, is not something that can be privatised. It 
can only become a practice akin to what Jules Joanne Gleeson describes in “An Aviary 


of Queer Social Reproduction”: 
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Our efforts to rewrite an ethics only fleetingly informed by the previously 
binding conventions of hetero private households (which reared almost all of us) 
leave us not only survivors against the existing regime, but living incubators 
who through our example warm and shelter those yet to come. Nurturing those 
who are not yet truly our peers, but yearn to join us. Wiping away flecks of shell 


and strands of albumen. Queer recognition often wears a maternal face. 


In other words, to carve our way through the world is always to set a path for 
others. Reproducing ourselves means reproducing others. We can only ever 


survive together. 
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cc 
But if everything was connected, and writing well required the kind of self- 


knowledge and naked revelation [Bertha Harris] implied, then writing was too 
dangerous for me. I could not go that naked in the world. I stopped writing for 
six months. When I started again, I did it knowing what was necessary. Maybe 
not for everyone else, but for me, the kind of person I am, writing meant an 
attempt to sneak up on the truth, to figure it out slowly through the characters 
on the page. If writing was dangerous, lying was deadly, and only through 
writing things out would I discover where my real fears were, my layered 
network of careful lies and secrets. Whether I published or not was unimportant. 
What mattered was the act of self-discovery, self-revelation. Who was I and 
what had happened to me? 

(x) 

Some of us have no choice, I am always telling my students. Some of us have to 
write in order to make sense of the world. Write out your obsessions, your fears, 
your curiosities and needs. You can decide later whether you will publish or not, 
I tell them, how much and why. Even as I say this to them, I know I am setting a 
trap—the same one in which I have been caught. Writing is still revolutionary, 
writing is still about changing the world. 


“Sex Writing, the Importance and the Difficulty”, Skin, 1994 


I’ve had my share of moments when I felt I couldn’t possibly “go that naked in 


the world”. If I’ve carried on with this zine, it was because it did feel necessary. Like 
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Dorothy, I’ve found no other way to make sense of the world. I’m that kind of person, 
too: someone who can only forge a liveable self through the slow and strained process 
of building it with words. 

As Dorothy writes, I’ve also held on to the conviction that whether or not these 
words ever make their way into the world is less important that what the process of 
writing them might reveal to me. And yet in some ways this kind of thinking is indeed 
a trap: as everything I’ve written so far has made clear, I experience writing as a 
deeply relational act. 

When I became queer, I stopped writing for a few years. I was a long way away 
from being able to write as a queer femme, and that meant I couldn’t write at all. I 
don’t want to come up with too simple a narrative about why this happened, 
especially when I know so much of it had to do with the overwhelm of those early 
years. Too much happened in my life at once. Nevertheless, shame was a big part of 
what silenced me, and of what makes me hesitate to this day. Sometimes I feel meta 
shame about this shame: it seems so cowardly, so prim, so much like something I 
ought to have left behind. But then I remind myself again that to expect to have 
escaped unscathed it is a form of conceit. Maybe pushing past these hesitations to add 
my voice to the archive is a kind of shame work. 

I got my copy of Dorothy’s essay collection Skin secondhand at Green Apple 
Books in San Francisco. It was June 2019 and it was my first day in town. I walked 
some four miles from the Outer Sunset District and across Golden Gate Park to get to 
the bookstore. I had a sore throat, and on my way there I stopped at a corner store and 
bought a pack of watermelon and lime teabags in the hopes that they might help. I 
still have a few left; I’ve been hesitating to finish them because they connect me to 
that day and that time in my life. That summer I was moving through the world with 
less armour than I normally carry: I felt open, permeable, embedded in the world. 
When I read the back cover blurb of Skin at the bookstore, with the lines “I wear my 
skin only as thin as I have to, armor myself only as much as seems absolutely 
necessary”, it made me cry. I’ve thought a lot since about how writing helps me stay 
there, in that open and porous space, perhaps more sustainably than anything else in 
my life. 

In an interview for the New Books in LGBTQ+ Studies podcast, Ashon T. 
Crawley touched on something that I think might be at the core of my impulse to 


write. In writing The Lonely Letters, he says, he was 
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. really just trying to talk about my own experiences of love, joy and heartbreak 
and loneliness and try to really think the density of loneliness not as a lack that I 
need to connect with someone so I can feel fulfilled, but that there was such an 
overflowing and an excess that was in me that I wanted to share with someone 
else. So it’s a different kind of loneliness; it’s not a loneliness of feeling like I 
don’t have enough and thus I need someone to help fulfil me, but it’s a loneliness 
of having too much, a loneliness of having abundance and really trying to 


outpour abundance towards the world. 


There’s a beauty to this excess, to this abundance—and although I’d never want to 
claim it exclusively, it also strikes me as profoundly femme. At the same time, I know 
that this feeling of having too much can also be overwhelming. If I don’t find 
distributed ways to outpour it towards the world, it can strain individual 
relationships. Writing, then, has been a mode of practicing a more sustainable 
relationality. It gives me access to a more diffuse way of being with others. It allows 
me to inhabit the world more fully and steadily, and in doing so it readies me for 
relationship. It means I’m not putting too much on any one beloved, or succumbing to 
the models that tell us that the only legitimate way to experience the openness and 
intimacy that come with being seen in our nakedness is through individual 
relationships. 

I go back to Dorothy whenever I waver in my faith in writing, or in my courage 
when it comes to doing so as nakedly as I can. In “Deciding to Live”, the introduction 
to her short story collection Trash, she says: “Without [writing], I cannot imagine my 
own life. Without it, I have no way to know who I am”. In a 2013 Chicago Humanities 
Festival talk called “The Power of a Writer’s Voice”, she tells the audience: “When 
you're young as a writer you should go where you're most afraid and discover the 
greatest depth”. In “Believing in Literature”, one of the essays in Skin, she says that 
“writing is an act that claims courage and meaning, and turns back denial, breaks 
open fear, and heals me as it makes possible some measure of healing for all those like 
me”. And perhaps most movingly of all, in “Survival is the Least of My Desires” she 


urges her readers: 


I need you to do more than survive. As writers, as revolutionaries, tell the truth, 
your truth in your way. Do not buy unto their system of censorship, imagining 


that if you drop this character or hide that emotion, you can slide through their 
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blockades. Do not eat your own heart out in the hope of pleasing them. The only 
hope you have, the only hope any of us has, is the remade life. It is the only way 
we will all survive, and trading any of us for some of us is no compromise. It is 


the way we will lose our lives, all our lives. 


When I think of what other people’s writing has made possible for me— 
Dorothy’s and Amber’s and Joan’s and Minnie Bruce’s, but also that of so many 
others—I feel the full force of Dorothy’s urging. It’s a little overwhelming to think 
about. I’m also thinking about something she said in an interview with Marina Lewis, 
not strictly about writing but still about telling the truth. She said, about the first time 
she heard someone talk about incest in a consciousness raising group: “It was as if 
you don’t have to go incognito through the rest of your life. You could actually own 
your own life and stand up with it in public, and that had never seemed to be 
possible”. Hers is one of the voices that have allowed me to see that possibility for 
myself, even if just in fleeting moments. 

Lately I’ve been spending time with books like Daring to Be Bad and The 
Feminist Memoir Project, and with oral history archives like Voices of Feminism and 
Feminist Freedom Warriors. I’ve been drawn to testimonies from the social 
movements of the 1960s and 70s, to stories from the people who were there. I was 
struck by a moment in Minnie Bruce’s Voices of Feminism interview when she 
explains to Kelly Anderson why even back in the 70s she always kept copies of all the 
handwritten letters she sent: “I had enough in my life under segregation of the 
blotting out of history. It’s not going to happen with my life, not going to happen with 
my life”. If I can think with and after voices like hers, it’s because enough people have 
had that kind of foresight, that kind of trust in the power of history and writing to 
make different futures possible. That isn’t small: it’s made my life possible. Whatever 
degree of clarity I may have today—about how power operates in the world, about 
what we might be able to do to shift the terrain, about how to survive, or, as Dorothy 
says, simply about who I am and what has happened to me—I owe entirely to a 
tradition of radical writing and archiving. 

In 1968, Muriel Rukeyser wrote the now famous lines, “What would happen if 
one woman told the truth about / her life? / The world would split open”. They’re 
from her poem “Kathe Kollwitz”, named after the late 19 and early 20” century 
German visual artist whose work depicted working class lives. I read it this past 


January as part of my winter poetry practice: at the height of the pandemic, I tried to 
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sustain myself by carving out a small pocket of time each morning for the pleasures of 
language. I was moved by Rukeyser’s voice, reaching me across the distance of over 
half a century, but I also thought about how the promises of truth-telling have 
sometimes let us down. After decades of women telling the truth about their lives, the 
world is still too intact by far. 

I’m wondering why sometimes it still feels too simple to believe that writing can 
be a part of how we change the world. I wonder more specifically whether some of my 
ambivalence is rooted in shame or nihilism—in the disavowal of the vulnerability of 
hope that carla bergman and Nick Montgomery call “rigid radicalism”, or in 
capitalism’s tendency to demobilise us by convincing us that our part of the work 
could never be enough, so we might as well not even try. Mariame Kaba’s words come 
to mind again: “Do your work. I promise it’s enough”. I’m also thinking about the last 


stanza of Minnie Bruce’s poem “The Tornado”: 


Beauty into nothingness. You say, Let’s step back 
from the window. You clasp my hand. What will be 
left of us? Bits of sound and matter, exhorting 
voices inside the whirlwind saying the end is not 
destruction, saying two is not the answer, saying 
revolution is bigger than both of us, revolution is 


a science that infers the future presence of us. 


I think perhaps writing only feels insufficient if I think of it in isolation—if I see 
it as an end in itself, rather than as part of a much larger process that helps clarify the 
demand, which we then have to heed collectively. In Against Purity, Alexis Shotwell 
writes that “political transformation is not just an intellectual exercise, but instead is 
a visceral, emotional, commonsensical refiguration—[when] we engage with social 
movements, we are moved on many levels, only some of them rational and 
conceptual”. Later on in the book she adds: “An anti-oppression approach might start 
at the level of the epistemic, but it always leads toward action in the world, to 
speculative ontological commitments to different futures”. Writing was never the 
only thing Dorothy, Amber, Joan and Minnie Bruce were doing. They have all been 
immersed in movements, living their lives out in the world. Even their writing was 


not done in isolation; it often started in collectives. Dorothy and Minnie Bruce talk a 
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lot about Conditions and Feminary respectively, and about how their experiences 
there helped forge them into the writers they became. 

I guess another reason to write is the hope it might help me find my way to 
collectivities, to communities of struggle, to people I might help sustain and who 
might help sustain me in turn. I’m still too alone. Once again, poetry is helpful here: it 
helps me clarify this longing and keeps me company as I sit with it. As Marge Piercy 


writes in “The Low Road”: 


Two people can keep each other 

sane, can give support, conviction, 

love, massage, hope, sex. 

Three people are a delegation, 

a committee, a wedge. With four 

you can play bridge and start 

an organization. With six 

you can rent a whole house, 

eat pie for dinner with no 

seconds, and hold a fund raising party. 

A dozen make a demonstration. 

A hundred fill a hall. 

A thousand have solidarity and your own newsletter; 
ten thousand, power and your own paper; 
a hundred thousand, your own media; 


ten million, your own country. 


It goes on one at a time, 

it starts when you care 

to act, it starts when you do 

it again and they said no, 

it starts when you say We 

and know you who you mean, and each 


day you mean one more. 
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cc 
I remember, I remember the terrible feeling of conflict of wanting help and being 


terrified of asking for help. Most of my life I have tried to imagine, what could be 
changed, what could be put in place that would save a child like me, the child I 
was, the child too many children are these days? What can you do that would 
offer help? I got my Wonder Woman fantasies. I got my time-travel, drop out of 
the sky with a giant sword dreams. But what can you do, really? There is a part 
of me that would like to swing a sword, there is a part of me that would like to 
reap vengeance. But there is an old sadly educated part that looks at families and 
children and thinks more about putting in place genuine assistance, ways to 
interrupt, ways to make change. You can’t kill everyone, no matter how you 


might dream about it. And that is the hard part to talk about. 


Those of us who come out of violence, who escape violence, who walk away not 
fully sane but in some sense vindicated, we dream of violence. We want a swift, 
effective answers. Earthquakes possibly, large buildings falling on the 
unexpecting. Car accidents. I used to dream of car accidents. (...) Imagine all the 
children lying in bed at night dreaming of car accidents, falling buildings, 
outrage, vindication. What kind of a world does that make when those children 
grow up? I want a world in which those dreams are not even born, where we 
learn to stretch for glory, run for pleasure, swing our arms for the sheer delight 
of making wind. Not for revenge, not for terror. 


“On the Same Page”, San Francisco Public Library, June 2017 


The excerpt above is part of a talk Dorothy gave at the San Francisco Public 
Library in June 2017, when Bastard Out of Carolina was picked as the monthly 
selection for their programme “On the Same Page”. When I first found the recording 
on YouTube I thought for a moment I'd been in town the day it happened, which 
made me feel all sorts of ways. That was my first trip, two years before the one where 
I got my secondhand copy of Skin. But it turns out I was wrong: the video was posted 
on the 7 June, but the talk itself took place on the 3°. That was a Saturday and I was 
in Portland, where I spent the better part of the day browsing at Powell’s and crying a 
lot. 

That was four years ago, during an enormously messy and painful time in my 
life. I was travelling with some of my most beloved people, and over the previous 


months our relationships had been rendered threadbare by the constant friction of all 
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the things we couldn't say. I started this next sentence many times over: “I was 
fighting with—“; “I wasn’t getting along—”. But none of these quite do justice to what 
was happening— they’re too clear, and nothing was clear at the time. I didn’t have the 
skills to recognise conflict, let alone to try to resolve it while staying in connection 
and remaining grounded in my values. The legacies of trauma that separated me from 
my beloveds were unspeakable; I couldn’t even begin to articulate the problem. All I 
knew was that everything felt wrong, heavy, impossible: my life felt like an 
impossibility. 

Clarity felt impossible in part because none of us had the tools or the capacity to 
think beyond the models of punishment and expulsion we were immersed in, which 
is to say: beyond carceral culture. All our lives we’d been encouraged to believe we 
had to be faultless—anything less could result in a complete loss of community. In 
some ways writing this zine has been an exercise in thinking about the distance 
between the life I’d like to live and the life I’m living now, which has been dizzying at 
times. But when I look back at the mess I was in four years ago, I do see a shift. 
Somewhere along the way, I came across the beginnings of an answer to the question 
Dorothy asks: “But what can you do, really?”. I’ve found models of possibility for 
“ways to interrupt, ways to make change”. 

In a conversation with Alana Young titled “Moving Past Punishment”, Mariame 
Kaba talks about something not unlike the dreams of swords, car accidents and falling 


buildings Dorothy describes in her talk: 


I have always maintained that, as human beings, when we are hurt, often we 
turn to wanting to hurt back. We spend a lot of time thinking about retribution 
and vengeance because that is conditioned in us, both, as I mentioned, through 
religion and through how we grew up in the culture and through how we think 


about being in right relationship again with each other. 


Punishment feels like a necessary ingredient toward being able to get back to 
right relationship in some way. And transformative justice challenges those 
values quite a bit. And it’s hard to hold. I too am conditioned in this culture and 
was punished myself as a child. Very hard to think of what else to do when 
violence or harm occurs in the world but to punish. It permeates so much that 
when somebody chooses to do something else, we sometimes react violently 


toward that person who doesn’t choose to punish, who says actually I want to 
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try a different way. Then it’s like, “You aren’t holding up your end of the bargain 
here. What are you saying about my values if you refuse to go after this person 
in a punishing way?” It’s really complex. It’s really complicated. It’s something I 


do think a lot about on a regular basis. 


I’ve come to realise that when we're deep within that punishment mindset, we 
inevitably also turn it on ourselves. Thinking and writing with Dorothy has made me 
grapple with the deep shame experienced by survivors of abuse and violence. In 


“Shotgun Strategies”, an essay from Skin, she writes that 


...the bigger part of the struggle as a child is about trying to believe you are not 
the monster you are being told you are. You need to know that you are a real 
person, that this thing happening to you is not something you are making 
happen—because when I was a child I thought I was doing it. I thought that if 
only I was a little better, a little smarter, a little meaner, a little faster, or maybe 


even a better Christian, none of those terrible things would be happening. 


This self-blame, this urge to be “a little better’, is sometimes also called 
hyperaccountability. For most of my life, deep shame and self-blame were the 
positions I defaulted to regardless of what was actually happening. It didn’t matter if I 
was experiencing normative conflict or a situation where I’d caused or been on the 
receiving end of harm. I was starved for belonging, and I couldn’t imagine that 
belonging might be possible unless I was “good” all the time. I couldn’t imagine that, 
as Qui Dorian Alexander writes, we might “still [be] worthy of love and belonging 
when we do or receive harm”. 

Amber describes this dynamic perfectly in her Voices of Feminism interview. 
When talking about the family silence that surrounded the abuse she experienced as a 


child, she says: 


My mother was not a person that did self-criticism easily. When she would 
criticize herself, she was a terrible person, and then in reaction to being a terrible 
person, she would go to the other extreme and say, “I never did anything wrong! 
I’m a good person, you can’t make me say I’m bad.” So she didn’t have any tools 
that really would help her understand herself. I mean, I always felt that that was 
really a tragedy for my mother, that she was never able to both see what she had 


done, that she hated in her own life, and then could cut herself some slack. She’d 
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either excuse it completely or say it didn’t happen, or she was the worst person 
in the world, and worse than anybody else and a terrible person. And if those are 
the two options that you can give yourself about your own history, frankly you 


can never, you can never really face it. 


I recognised my family in Amber’s description, but what I wouldn’t have been able to 
say four years ago is that I also recognised myself. I was stuck between the poles of 
denial or collapse, which left no room for the complexities of real accountability: for 
being a human who both hurts and is hurt by other people. One of the greatest gifts of 
transformative justice is that it invited me to think beyond a stark binary between 
innocent and guilty, victim and harm-doer, good person and the worst person in the 
world. 

In “Dreaming Accountability”, Mia Mingus asks, “what if accountability wasn’t 
scary? (...) What if we cherished opportunities to take accountability as precious 
opportunities to practice liberation? To practice love?” If I found these questions 
unthinkable for so long, it’s because I could only conceive of them in isolation: this 
was something I had to go away and do on my own before I became fit for human 
company again. That left me stuck and desperate, eager to become “good” as quickly 
as possible so I could find my way back to relationality. It also made me brittle: I 
couldn’t afford to take any risks that might jeopardize my belonging. I needed other 
people far too much. Transformative justice only began to make sense when I 
understood I should embrace, not shy away from, my impulse to think of it 
relationally. Of course I needed other people to heal and change and begin to imagine 
how I might act to transform the world—we all do. To go back to Qui Dorian 
Alexander, “[a]ccountability also cannot be done in a vacuum. It requires connection, 
trust, and vulnerability. We have to be willing to be seen in our mess”. 

These impulses are highly devalued, even on much of the left. The shame I felt 
around them was yet again that femme shame, that shame of relationality. It was the 
logical outcome of a system of capitalist exploitation and of a shrunken political 
imagination that struggles to see beyond the individual. It made an enormous 
difference to begin to understand that my orientation towards relationality had a 
place: there’s a whole political framework within which it makes perfect sense. 

At the start of the pandemic, a little over year ago, I read Beyond Survival, Love 
WITH Accountability and Queering Sexual Violence in quick succession. That was the 


start of a process that resulted in my politics cohering around abolition rooted in 
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transformative justice. I’d found a politics that, as Nathan Shara writes, “requires that 
we stretch our capacity for love and dignity wider and wider, until we are able— 
individually and collectively—to include nothing less than all of life”. This process 
has been deeply transformative, and the core of this transformation is communal. 
Breaking down shame made me feel less separate from the world, less alone in the 
ways I’ve been hurt and have caused hurt, more able to sustain and be sustained by 
others in right relationship. From Cara Page and Susan Raffo’s work on healing justice 
I also went on to learn that this process is in fact a crucial part of our struggles for 
liberation. 

It turns out that being too starved for belonging to be able to risk facing anything 
that might exclude me from it is a very common experience. Thinking I was alone in 
this was another one of the lies shame tells. Carceral culture makes the individual 
stakes of accountability too high, which keeps us stuck between the poles of denial 
and collapse. This leave us unable to work together to form the movements we need 
to survive. In a Barnard Center for Research on Women video titled “How Shame Can 
Block Accountability”, Lea Roth say: “[Shame] causes you to go inward; you are 
breaking that relational bond that is necessary to empathise with someone and to take 
accountability”. In another video in the same series, titled “What are Obstacles to 
Accountability?”, Leah Lakshmi Piepzna-Samarasinha talks about how people shy 
away from facing harms they’ve caused because it feels too costly, like it could result 
in losing your whole life and any future possibility of community. “And”, she adds, 
“they’re not wrong”. 

Plenty of people, particularly women of colour and trans and gender non- 
conforming people, have been thinking long and deep about the question Dorothy 
asks—“But what can you do, really?”—and treating it as the vital political question 
that it is. Now I know that Generation Five exists and is working to “end the sexual 
abuse of children within five generations” and “to interrupt and mend the 
intergenerational impact of child sexual abuse on individuals, families, and 
communities”. I know about Creative Interventions, The Northwest Network, Spring 
Up. This knowledge has changed how I move through the world, and has informed all 
the thinking I’ve been doing about how I want to live my life. 

Without these tools to interrogate shame, I probably couldn’t have started 
writing again. I couldn’t have risked going this naked into the world. What really 


cemented this change, though, was having the opportunity to practice it with others. I 
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made new friends around the time I was reading all those books, and we started 
practicing being vulnerable and intentional together. These were mutually reinforcing 
processes: because I’d been developing a new understanding of shame, I could show 
up more nakedly and take more risks. The more my friends and I did this together, the 
easier it became. Because of that, we were able to form deeper bonds that have 
continued to dismantle shame and to break down our isolation. I still long to practice 
these skills in wider community, but this start doesn’t feel at all small. 

I know there are multiple lineages for these ideas, but this was the one I found at 
the right time. It doesn’t strike me as a coincidence that there are queer and trans 
people everywhere in transformative justice, or that it’s deeply rooted in Black 
feminist struggles. It’s also been illuminating to explore how this lineage has ties to 
femme history. Dorothy, Amber, Joan and Minnie Bruce haven't used this language 
and framework explicitly, but they do hold these values. They have a clear and 
precise understanding of state and police violence, of how racial capitalism sows the 
seeds for interpersonal harm, and of the fact that we have to be the ones to interrupt 
these cycles. 

It’s also no coincidence that Leah Lakshmi Piepzna-Samarasinha is such a key 
part of the transformative justice movement. Her book Dirty River, which she 
describes as a transformative justice memoir, is subtitled “A Queer Femme of Color 
Dreaming Her Way Home” in a nod to Amber. In the 1990s, the two of them worked 
together at the Lesbian AIDS Project in New York. In “Gender Warrior”, their 1997 
discussion collected in My Dangerous Desires, Leah writes: “For me, a young femme, 
Amber is what I want to be when I grow up”. Nearly twenty-five years later, both of 
them are who I want to be if I ever manage to grow up. Leah also talks about how 
important “early 90s queer intensity survivor books” like Trash and Bastard Out of 
Carolina were to her. In Dirty River, she says of the books she read and the collectives 
she found in Toronto in the 1990s: “My mama didn’t raise me right, but I tried to raise 
myself that way. And I didn’t raise myself alone. You raised me”. 

Finding a politics that made space for the mess that is my life has allowed me to 
raise myself—to mother myself, in Audre Lorde’s wording, which I certainly also 
haven’t done alone. There’s an element of healing to this process: it’s made me bolder, 
though I hope I can become bolder still. Making sense of how other femmes survivors 
got here helps explain me in a sense. It tells me something about the circumstances 


that forged me and the response that must follow in how I live. 
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Two or three things I know, but this is the one I’m not supposed to talk about, 


how it comes together—sex and violence, love and hatred. I’m not even 
supposed to put together the two halves of my life—the man who walked across 
my childhood and the life I have made for myself. I’m not supposed to talk about 
hating that man when I grew up to be a lesbian, a dyke, stubborn, competitive, 
and perversely lustful. 


Two or Three Things I Know For Sure, 1995 


In her short memoir Two or Three Things I Know For Sure, Dorothy describes a 


tense interaction she once had with a therapist: 


“People might get confused,” a woman once told me. She was a therapist and a 
socialist, but she worried about what people thought. “People might imagine that 
sexual abuse makes lesbians”. 

“Oh, I doubt it.” I was too angry to be careful. “If it did, there would be so many 


more.” 


Generation Five’s Ending Child Sexual Abuse: A Transformative Justice Handbook 
calls the suggestion of a link between abuse survival and queerness “a common 
manifestation of homophobia”. The desire to render queerness pathological, to find an 
explanation for our deviance, is indeed a manifestation of homophobia we encounter 
everywhere. This makes people understandably embattled around the suggestion of 
such a link. There’s a crudity to a simple notion of cause and effect that doesn’t do 
justice to what I’m trying to write my way to, to what I’m not supposed to talk about. 
And yet—I'll come back to these two words. 

I’ve only written obliquely about the harms I’ve survived, which I sometimes 
think impoverishes my writing. Even now, as I increase my capacity for owning up 
the mess that is my life, I’m only able to gesture towards what I can’t quite say. It 
would be easy to say I don’t have the words, but in truth what I lack is more the 
ability to say them in public. In the introduction to “The Femme Tapes”, her 
discussion with Joan and Madeline Davis, Amber explains why she decide to remove 
most of her contributions from the version of their conversation published in The 


Persistent Desire: 
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[T]here are still places too vulnerable to illuminate publicly, especially because 
the act of revelation, I have come to believe, must happen only when one is 
ready to deal with its possible impact or misinterpretation in a bigger world than 


that of friends and lovers. 


I feel the loss of her words keenly, and yet I understand. Those were the boundaries 
she needed at the time, perhaps not unlike the ones I need now. I’m sticking to my 
provisional writing in the hope that gesturing towards these places too vulnerable to 
illuminate publicly might still be of some use. If I’m able to gesture as much as this, 
it’s once again because Dorothy and Amber went there before me. 

To go back to my “and yet”: from Angela Willey and other Harawayan thinkers 
who explode crude nature/nurture binaries, I learned that cause and effect is too 
simple a framework. This is true even for things less complex than the legacies of 
trauma and abuse. Debates about what is “natural”, Willey writes, “tend to presume 
that a normative value is either natural and thus biologically wired in some fashion 
or, conversely, ‘merely cultural’ and thus imposed on bodies”. From Ann Cvetkovich 
and the lineage of generative somatics I also learned to think about trauma in ways 
that pry it away from the realm of pathology. 

My attempts to talk about “what I’m not supposed to talk about, how it comes 
together” come up against a minefield of assumptions: the notion that whatever 
aspects of ourselves were forged through our histories of trauma are undesirable and 
to be discarded once we're “healed”; the implication that trauma is not involved in the 
process of becoming straight; the idea that straightness is any less of a becoming. In 
“I'll Be the Girl”, Joan says that queer people “have a recognition that we form 
ourselves”. The key word here, I think, is “recognition”: it doesn’t mean we’re the only 
ones. 

Despite everything I’ve said so far about learning better tools to dismantle 
shame, it’s still hard to write about this with the honesty and complexity it merits. 
And it becomes even murkier when I grapple not just with my queerness, but with the 
specific kind of queer I am: femme, mostly attracted to butches, drawn to the erotic 
exchanges butch-femme dynamics make possible, vulnerable to additional layers of 
contempt because of this. This, after all, is part of what the so-called sex wars were 
about. In her Voices of Feminism interview, Amber says that the dominant assumption 
at the time was that butch-femme and S/M were “by implication a set of erotic 


desires that happened to you because of your early history”, and that “there was 
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nothing ever intriguing and illuminating about that set of desires, there was only 
something pathological”. 

So I want to say: yes, it’s likely that if sexual abuse made queers in a crude cause 
and effect sort of way, then as Dorothy says “there would be so many more”. And yet, 
what does it mean to “put together the two halves of [one’s] life”? What does it mean 


to be unable to separate them? In An Archive of Feelings, Ann Cvetkovich writes: 


But why can’t saying that “sexual abuse causes homosexuality” just as easily be 
based on the assumption that there’s something right, rather than something 
wrong, with being lesbian or gay? As someone who would go as far as to claim 
lesbianism as one of the welcome effects of sexual abuse, I am happy to 
contemplate the therapeutic process by which sexual abuse turns girls queer. I 
introduce the word queer to suggest the unpredictable connections between 
sexual abuse and its effects, to name a connection while refusing determination 


or causality. 


Jen LaBarbera uses Cvetkovich’s phrase “welcome effects” as the title of her essay in 
Queering Sexual Violence, an essay that stopped me in my tracks by saying what I 
hadn’t even begun to imagine might be possible to say. LaBarbera urges us—people 
like me, people like herself—to “speak openly and honestly, in full truths and full 
sincerity. Talk about the messiness, if your reality is messy. Don’t shy away from it”. 
Whenever I become doubtful about the value of writing truthfully, I go back to this 
moment: how much of a difference even just one person saying the unsayable has 
made for me, how much it’s rearranged the terrain, how I’m a different person than I 
was before I found my way to her words. 

This is my mess. I wouldn’t superimpose it on anyone else, but I need, I think, to 
be able to claim it if I’m ever to “own [my] own life and stand up with it in public”. 
Whatever happened to get me here is not straightforward, and it’s about far more than 
my capacity to feel queer desire or the particular shape that desire takes. It’s also 
about the circumstances that helped me understand why our privatised straight white 
middle class ways of living are untenable and impoverishing for us all. What I’m 
saying, I think, is that this is about how I came by my dyke ethics, my femmeness, my 
abolitionist politics. 

There’s still plenty that feels unsayable, but maybe it will emerge piece by piece 


as I create the conditions of possibility for more truth. I’m aware that the 
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circumstances in which I can or cannot heed LaBarbera’s urging not to shy away are 
about more than just me. They have to do with having a soft place to land. These days 
I believe less and less in individual courage and more and more in being held in 
community. Who will love us when we speak the unspeakable? Who will stand with 
us in our mess? Where will we belong? 

In her oral history interview, Amber talks about the impossibility of talking 
about her history of abuse “as though [she] didn’t have [her] own complex 
relationship to it”. “I don’t want”, she says, “to leave one piece of it out in order to also 
talk about the other”. Her interview stunned me. Some of what she says I can’t quote 
or talk about in full, but I wanted to acknowledge that it exists, and that this simple 
fact creates more breathing space for me. 

Later in the same interview, Amber goes on to express something very much like 


the longing for transformative justice I've felt all my life: 


And so if we could find a way in our own movements to both hold people 
accountable and still love them, I think we would build a different kind of 
movement, that could confront real powerlessness and real oppression 
differently, because we would not say to people that they had to choose not to 
love those people any longer in order to hold them to a standard of behavior that 


they did not match. 


And, you know, it’s not a conversation we talk about. And yet, when I look at 
things like violence and incest and substance abuse and all of that kind of stuff, 
reconciliation and truth are precisely what you actually need to do, in order to 


be able to live with [it]. 


This is also the longing Leah Lakshmi Piepzna-Samarasinha chronicles in Care Work 
and Dirty River: the kind of longing that sparked the start of collective movements 
tackling the question “But what can you do, really?”. This is where we get to practice 


answers we can hopefully all live with. 
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Amber Hollibaugh 


. Being femme, for me, is a conscious way to be female—it does not mean merely 
accepting and existing within the preconstructed boundaries of ‘natural’ 
womanhood. Daily I construct it and remove it, live it totally, reconstruct it from 
dust and fear, find it again. (...) Gender is mutable and vibrant and not 
dependent on the biological body for its breath or its truth. 


(...) 

I consider myself a feminist. I don’t believe in ‘natural’ womanhood or ‘normal’ 
genders—of any category. Not for men, and not for women. No gender system is 
natural, no system of desire organic or removed from the way culture creates 
human experience. 


“My Dangerous Desires”, My Dangerous Desires, 2000 


Gender essentialism kept me away from feminism when I needed it the most. I 
read Carol Gilligan’s In A Different Voice in my introduction to psychology class when 
I was eighteen, and bristled at the suggestion that femininity equalled an automatic 
orientation towards care. What upset me the most was the suggestion that this should 
come easily to me. I was more than a decade away from Marxist feminism, and so I 
didn’t have the tools to understand that this naturalisation of care obfuscates 
exploitation. But I still knew it felt untrue, and I knew I wanted more. I wanted a 
better world for all of us. 

If my eighteen-year-old self could see me now, I suspect she’d be surprised. 
Femme was so outside my frame of reference it was inconceivable. What shifted is too 
complex for me to be able to trace it to a single source, but perhaps one of the places 
where it began was this: a few years after In A Different Voice, I learned that cultural 
feminism wasn’t all of feminism. I realised that, as Amelia Horgan writes, “the project 
of feminism is, in part, a method of calling into question ‘the natural”. I learned, in 
short, that feminism could also mean reading Anne Fausto-Sterling’s Myths of Gender 
with a sense of vindication, delight and glee. 

My relationship with gender growing up was fraught and full of battle scars. I 
had my share of moments like the one Joan talks about in the Lesbian Testimony 
Podcast, when she accidentally wound up in a bathroom full of bridesmaids. The 
middle school girls locker room was a place of deep alienation for me. It’s a hard to 


make sense of these feelings now without risking distorting the past with projections 
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from my queer adult self, but I think I recognise what Lisa Walker writes in Looking 
Like What You Are: 


My disorientation was an effect of a femme’s version of gender dysphoria—that 
confusion we feel when we experience our bodies as incoherent in relation to a 


socially instituted norm of “gender intelligibility”. 


These moments of alienation barely skim the surface of how gender is regulated 
under heteropatriarchal racial capitalism. In “Abolitionist Imaginings”, for example, 
one of the essays in Captive Genders, Dylan Rodriguez writes that “gender (and for 
that matter, sexuality) is not simply one discrete axis within intersecting logics of 
oppression and repression, but is actually a technology through which the state creates 
new forms of systemic bodily vulnerability and disintegration”. This has an impact on 
how it feels to inhabit our bodies day to day, but the consequences can be much more 
far-reaching than feelings of alienation and unease. They often lead to premature 
death. 

When I try to trace my sense of alienation from femininity, I don’t feel like I’m 
uncovering an essential queerness that was already latent in my younger self and that 
I’m now able to name. I don’t think my feelings are necessarily unique; I think they’re 
a common part of what growing up within a strictly regulated binary gender system 
feels like. What felt the most alien to me was always the pretence that my gendered 
embodiment was supposed to be “natural”. 

This isn’t to delegitimise anyone who might understand their own embodiment 
in ways more aligned with what Helen Hester calls “strategic essentialism”. In 
Xenofeminism, she writes that “inevitabilizing one’s own existence is a pretty shrewd 
move when labouring to ensure one’s basic survival”. But there’s something to be 
gained, I think, when we centre the pleasures of embodiment: what we feel a pull 
towards, the sites of joy we’re able to build. This is what I’ve found in femme: more 
breathing space, more room for pleasure, more expansive ways to be. I’m moved and 
enriched by understandings of gender like the one M.E. O’Brien puts forward in 


“Communising Care”, an essay where she calls for a world where 


.. gender could become what is already prefigured in trans experience: a form of 
expressing subtle personal truth, the beauty and richness of human expression, 


and the wielding of aesthetics, eroticism and personal fulfilment. 
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And to go back to “Gender as Accumulation Strategy”, I’m likewise moved by the 


series of questions Kay Gabriel asks: 


What demands do [our desires] place on the structure of the world as it stands? 
And how do they relate to and oppose the instrumentalisation of gender in the 
service of accumulation? When a trans politics steps outside the tug-of-war over 
the political virtue of our desires into the material world of the forces that 
precaritise our lives and others’, what resources do we find for both liberation 


and solidarity? 


Joan and Minnie Bruce, like Amber, have written at length about the constructed 
nature of femme and its place on a continuum of gendered embodiments. In the 
introduction to The Persistent Desire, Joan writes that “if the butch deconstructs 
gender, the femme constructs gender. She puts together her own special ingredients 
for what it is to be a ‘woman’, an identity with which she can live and love”. And in 


“Gender Quiz”, Minnie Bruce writes: 


We are all offered a chance to escape this puzzle at one time or another. We are 
offered the True or False correct answer. We are handed the questionnaire to fill 
out. But the boxes that we check, M or F, the categories male and female, do not 


contain the complexity of gender for any of us. 


Amber credits drag queens with being her “role models for being femme” in many of 
her essays. In “Another Place to Breathe” she writes: “My femme identity is 
profoundly influenced, and has been extraordinarily shaped by, drag. I never saw 
myself as a ‘natural’ woman. I never, ever believed in ‘naturalness’”. I grew up before 
the mainstreaming of drag on TV, and I was too isolated to have been exposed to drag 
queens when I was young, but there’s still something here that I recognise. I felt a 
similar sense of solidarity and affinity in my limited exposure to trans feminine 
cultures. 

In my early twenties, I went to see Anohni in concert. She was touring I Ama 
Bird Now, and I had the chance to speak with her a little after the show. I'd fallen in 
love with her album from the moment I heard it, but I didn’t know enough to be able 
to contextualise this affinity historically or politically. I mean this in the most basic of 
senses: I was isolated from trans and queer history and culture, and so I had no way of 


recognising the Peter Hujar photo of Candy Darling on the album’s cover. I didn’t 
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know that Antony & the Johnsons were named after Marsha P. Johnson. I was over a 
decade away from learning about STAR House, about Sylvia Rivera’s speech “Y’all 
Better Quiet Down”, about the history of queer liberation, about abolition. I hadn’t yet 
read “Queens in Exile, the Forgotten Ones”, Sylvia’s essay in GenderQueer: Voices 
From Beyond the Sexual Binary, an anthology co-edited by Joan. In this essay, Sylvia 
talks about her sometimes difficult friendship with Marsha, and about the life-making 
work the two did together at STAR House housing and feeding and caring for trans 
and gender noncomforting homeless kids, often through sex work, trying to alleviate 
that artificially produced vulnerability to premature death. This care work was 
complicated, embattled, and outside the realm of respectability politics. It didn’t fit 
into the kind of defanged feminine maternal nurturance that’s celebrated in cultural 
feminism. 

This was also all before Tourmaline went into the archive and shared what she 
found about Sylvia and Marsha with the world. In a 2017 Teen Vogue article, written 
in the context of David France’s uncredited use of her research to make the Netflix 


documentary The Death and Life of Marsha P. Johnson, Tourmaline wrote: 


So for over a decade I dove into living rooms and libraries looking for whatever I 
could find, frequently facing down anti-black transphobic violence just to get in 
an archive’s door. But the work was feeding me so I kept going. 

(23) 

One of the most profound moments I had was finding the footage of Sylvia 
Rivera’s famous “y’all better quiet down” speech. Watching it, I started to cry 
feeling how alive these legacies were. It was then that I dreamt of making a film 
about Sylvia and Marsha’s life, to uplift and share their incredible work. I dreamt 
of a day that black trans women and the people who love us would come away 
from watching my film feeling more connected to ourselves and our sense of 


power and joy and feel more free in the face of struggle. 


It matters that Tourmaline’s work has been one of my guiding lights as I learn about 
abolition and transformative justice. It matters that her insight that isolation is the 
key political problem, which her friend Dean Spade often cites, was so essential to me 
in clarifying my politics. These links aren’t incidental: they’re the historical fabric 
from which I’ve been trying to stitch together a liveable self. This makes them part of 


the demand I have to heed. 
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When I met Anohni, long before I knew any of this, I thanked her for her music. 
I also asked her, in words I don’t quite remember, how she was able to withstand the 
vulnerability of “going that naked in the world”. In response she asked me if I was an 
artist too. “I write,” I told her. “Well, I try”. I know from reading my old journals that 
she then said, “The bigger the risk you take, the greatest the chance you'll do 
something meaningful”. She also thanked me warmly for taking the time to tell her 
what her music meant to me. “When I’m out there playing,” she said, “I don’t know 
what people are thinking. So it means a lot to hear this”. When we said goodbye, she 
touched my arm lightly and wished me good luck with my writing. I left with my 
heart full to the brim. 

About a year and a half later, Anohni performed her new show Turning in five 
cities across the world. How unlikely that I should be living in one of them at the 
time. During the show, thirteen women, both trans and cis, stood on a rotating 
platform one by one while Anohni and her band played behind them. The Wikipedia 
description of Turning tells me that “the concert climaxed with projections of a video 
of late trans activist Marsha P. Johnson, the band’s namesake”, which again I 
wouldn’t have been able to contextualise at the time. But even then, there was 
something to the show that felt familiar. I cried my eyes out during the performance, 
and when I got home I cried some more. I knew that what I’d seen wasn’t the same as 
my life, but it was something kindred, something that spoke to me. In my journal I 
wrote, “Nothing has ever felt as close to me than this, to what I am, to my deepest 
secrets. I’d never felt so connected to a show in my life”. 

I didn’t realise until I started writing this section that a later version of the show 
was released as a DVD in 2014. I watched it the other evening, and although it didn’t 
hit me as hard as a decade and a half ago, it still moved me. It also made me see all the 
ways in which the show is linked to and rooted in New York’s AIDS history, which 
again I wouldn’t have understood before. In one of the backstage scenes, Anohni 
speaks to her thirteen co-starts just before a live show. She suggests an experiment for 
when they go up onstage that evening: “Picture the moment in your life when you felt 
the most loved”. It was much clearer to me now that part of why the show undid me 
as it did was that it showed me the possibility of a loving gaze, a gaze that could meet 
those of us despised as queer, as abject, as other. 

I knew there was something to Turning and to Anohni’s work more generally 


that spoke to my relationship with gender—it said something about my deepest 
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experiences of embodiment. Today I might say that I’d recognised a site of solidarity 
with trans liberation—I’d felt, in my gut, that this was my liberation, too. But at the 
time, such a thought was unthinkable. I didn’t have the framework to think of 
solidarity when all I could see around me was the defanged liberal notion of 
“allyship”, with its demand that we don’t get too close and its anxious urge to clarify 
that no, of course we’re not personally implicated, of course we’re not deviant too. 

I’m thinking about C. Riley Snorton’s Black Freedom Lecture, where he suggests 
that we think with the word “entanglement”. This word, he explains, is “similar to but 
not quite the same as solidarity”. To think of our mutual entanglement, he says, 
means that “[as] I understand my situatedness towards liberation, it cannot happen 
without you”. Alexis Shotwell uses the same word in her book Against Purity: “To say 
that we are entangled”, she writes, “is to say we have responsibilities by virtue of our 
relationships with near and distant others. Although these relationships arise from 
our particular and situated context—our individual lives—they are not solvable 
individually”. 

I am entangled with trans liberation. To acknowledge this helps me see more 
clearly how my history of embodiment might give me resources towards solidarity 
and collective liberation, as Kay Gabriel puts it. In a beautiful piece about Shola von 
Reinhold’s novel Lote, McKenzie Wark writes, regarding the experiences of its Black 
central characters: “This quaintrelle way of thinking and feeling makes sense to me as 
a transsexual woman. It’s not my sensibility, but it is convivial. I can recognize it, play 
with it, feel like part of me can be alive here”. I feel similarly about trans feminine 
cultures: they’re not about my life, but part of me can be alive there. 

Once this entanglement became visible to me, I started to see its lineages 
everywhere. I see it Maya Chinchilla’s poem “Femme on Purpose”, with the lines, 
“This is how I learn femme solidarity / reflected femme fierceness / From women 
who've earned it. / Who are different. / Who are femme. / On purpose./ Just like me”. 
I see it in Leah Lakshmi Piepzna-Samarasinha’s work. I see it in Alok Vaid-Menon’s 
art and writing. I see it, of course, in Amber and Joan and Minnie Bruce. And I 
especially love how it’s articulated in Susan Stryker’s classic essay “My Words to 


Victor Frankenstein above the Village of Chamounix”: 


You are as constructed as me; the same anarchic Womb has birthed us both. I 


call upon you to investigate your nature as I have been compelled to confront 
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mine. I challenge you to risk abjection and flourish as well as have I. Heed my 


words, and you may well discover the seams and sutures in yourself. 
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Sexual orientation isn’t simply desiring a particular set of people. It also has a lot 


of nuance. I’m not just flatly “Okay, women” and any woman who walks in the 
room, yeah, I’ll go for her. My life is built in a more complicated way, including 
my sexual identity. And being a femme, being a high femme, that really matters 
to me, that’s not a little thing. And I consider it... it’s one of the things that has 
kept me alive, is finding the kind of women that I needed to be with in order to 
be a sexual person. And given that I come from a family of violence and sexual 
betrayal, finding my own sexual identity and sexual/erotic fulfilment, that was 
a pretty short leash, you know what I mean? That was unlikely to happen 
because I came out of bad shit. 


Fortification, 2020 


I left Amber’s section for last because I knew thinking with her would require 
the most of me. This is my most frightening work, the work I really can’t do without 
going naked into the world. I want to start by going back to the pleasures of 
embodiment: discovering the seams and sutures in myself has been pleasurable for 
me. Forging a femme self has brought me joy. More often than not, I’ve felt guided by 
my boundaries and desires in ways I haven’t had many opportunities to practice in 
other contexts. It’s allowed me to move through the world in a more charged sort of 
way, to identify what stirs me more precisely, to have more capacity to respond to 
being stirred. The risk does seem, as Stryker writes, to make room for the possibility of 
flourishing. Amber is right that this is not a little thing. It does really matter to me. 
And it was unlikely to happen, because I also come out of bad shit. 

I'd like to write about femme embodiment and desire without defensiveness, but 
I’m finding that hard to do. In my first draft of this section, the sentence after this one 
was: “I want to write about how unlikely pleasure has always been for me, but I also 
want to do more than confess to desire and admit to its shape”. But this, I think, was 
already a defended position. Lorna Bracewell’s Why We Lost the Sex Wars, a book 
that really got my back up at times, states at one point that Amber, Joan and Dorothy’s 


politics around sexuality amounted to little more than “yelling that deviance is good”. 
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It’s probably clear by now why I find this reductive. And yet here I am, orienting 
myself towards assumptions I resent when I’d rather adopt what Harry Josephine 
Giles calls “a practice of refocusing”. I’m bracing myself for being shamed: not just for 
experiencing or expressing femme desire, but for allegedly aligning myself with a 
kind of apolitical, white feminism-infused “sex positivity”. 

To make things more complicated, these different strands of shame are 
indistinguishable in practice: femme shame, shame around my politics of relationality 
and care, shame for practicing hope, good old sexual shame. They’re all about my 
porosity, my vulnerability, my desire to stay open to the world. Sometimes I want to 
respond by doubling down on my refusal to even try to disentangle them; but maybe 
the better way to frame this is to say that I’m intentionally foregrounding the links 
between the shame I still feel in writing about femme embodiment and desire and the 
shame I feel when I write about my desire for solidarity, for collectivity, for abolition 
and for revolution. 

I want to go back to the sentence I wrote above: “I want to do more than confess 
to desire and admit to its shape”. The assumption behind this is that confessing to 
desire is insufficient, apolitical, tired and overdone. And yet the fact remains that I’ve 
never done this before. However little I’ve said here, however much I’m still hiding 
behind abstractions, it’s all still new to me. In “Public Silence, Private Terror”, 


Dorothy writes: 


For all of us [queer and straight women], it is the public expression of desire that 
is embattled, any deviation from what we are supposed to want and be, how we 
are supposed to behave. The myth prevails that good girls—even modern, 


enlightened, liberal or radical varieties—don’t really have such desires. 


Her essay was first published in 1992; the extent to which this remains true depends 
on one’s social positioning, which was of course already true at the time. But this idea 
that “good girls” don’t experience desire, let alone express it, is one I know very well. 
It was part of the very air I breathed growing up. 

While reading around Amber, Dorothy, Joan and Minnie Bruce in preparation 
for writing this zine, I came across Cherrie Moraga’s Voices of Feminism oral history 
interview. I read the transcript alongside Loving in the War Years, which I'd been 
meaning to get to for years. In both cases I was struck by how much I recognised in 


Moraga’s description of her conflicted relationship with desire when she was young. 
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Her account of the forces that shaped that tension was also familiar. Reading her 
work made my life more intelligible. It was the mix of Catholic culture, tangled family 
dynamics, bilingualism: it was so much like that for me too, and it shaped me to the 
core. I don’t want to lean too much into this sense of recognition for all the obvious 
reasons: as a white European, I come from a people who were colonisers, not a people 
who were colonised. That historical difference permeates everything, as do the power 
structures it implies. I don’t want to get too carried away and forget this. But reading 
Moraga made me want to explore this as another potential site of solidarity, with all 
the implications that follow for my living. 

One of the tradeoffs of writing and thinking in an Anglophone context where I 
don’t belong has been a certain loss of specificity: there are parts of my life that 
simply don’t translate. In some ways this has been a comfort: it served me well when 
it comes to avoiding the places where I wasn’t willing or able to go. I started writing in 
English when I was around twelve or thirteen, simply because my mother would have 
read my journals otherwise. No lock and key would have been enough to keep them 
safe. That shift opened up a space where I could suddenly think and write about so 
much more. It’s no wonder that amidst the intoxication of my newfound freedom, I 
lost sight of the things that had become unsayable along the way. 

Back in February, when I did that writing workshop with Minnie Bruce, one of 
the exercises she asked us to do was write about the first time or any important time 
we remembered hearing a word connected to queer life. I didn’t really do it, except in 
the form of stream of consciousness notes to myself about why I couldn’t. These notes 
were just as illuminating as anything I might have written, which I’m sure would not 
have surprised Minnie Bruce. I wrote, “I do want to do this, and it breaks my heart a 
little that I can’t remember more clearly”. I thought that because I wasn’t a queer 
child, I wasn’t primed to remember. But then I realised I do remember words relating 
to queer life being used as weapons in middle school: they felt dangerous, potentially 
lethal, even if they weren’t hurled at me in particular. I already occupied the terrain of 
monstrosity and abjection, though not for reasons I was able to think of as queer. All 
the same, words in the language of my childhood do have an edge to them that words 
like “lesbian” or “dyke”, the English words that came later, still don’t have when I hear 
them. 

That edge came into sharper focus towards the end of the workshop, when 


Minnie Bruce asked us to list the language we remembered from our childhood about 
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gender, sex and sexuality. It surprised me a little to find myself freezing. My notes 
begin, “I’m not going to do that, obviously. I can’t go there”. I was coming up against 
my great deep wells of shame. Minnie Bruce told us, “concentrate on gathering words 
to mull over in the future”. I thought I might as well mull over my silences, so I could 
try to make sense of their shape, and just a moment after that she added “silences” to 
the list of words on the document on her screen, which she was sharing with us. 

My notes go on to say, “I do have Amber’s words. That I came to be a sexual 
person at all is astonishing”. I have very vivid childhood memories of the language of 
slut-shaming and whorephobia. Many of them touch on places still too vulnerable to 
illuminate publicly. Even if I know how common these experiences are, there are 
things I still can’t write down. I suppose I can say this: I knew the word puta well. I 
can’t count the number of times I heard it from my mother. What she meant, for the 
most part, was that I was abject and worthy of contempt. Puta was mostly 
metaphorical, and my teenage self was not yet able to imagine solidarity with sex 
workers. I was a whore in a world where it was beyond question that a whore was a 
bad thing for one to be. And in my mother’s eyes I was always already a whore 
because I was a girl, regardless of how far removed from sexual experimentation my 
teenage life actually was. 

At one point in her oral history interview, Cherrie Moraga says: “I feel that there 
are certain things that seem unshakeable to me, and one of the things that seems 
unshakeable to me is how I formed being a lesbian, you know, and so therefore the 
courage required to be that lesbian”. Again, there’s something to this that I recognise. 
The forces that forged me are inextricable from how I’ve experienced my queerness, 
probably more profoundly than I’ve been able to grasp so far. Later on in her 
interview, Moraga shares a brief story about a woman she fell in love with when she 


was in college. She says: 


But anyway, so she invites me to go to the desert with her, right, with this little 
group of friends, which I thought was the coolest thing to do. And I make up 
some lie to her about why I can’t go, you know, because to ask my mother was 
out of the question. She’d say, No, eres senorita, you're this virgin, you can’t go 
any place overnight. It’d be so embarrassing at 18 to say, My mom says no, you 
know, so I just started to isolate my life, because it didn’t have any kind of 


connection with this more liberated world. 
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This is definitely terrain too raw to illuminate publicly, but I want to say at least this 
much: this happened well into my twenties. I recognise this guarding of my so-called 
virginity, this creepy and claustrophobic sense of entitlement to my sexuality. It was 
wrapped in the language of care—a care that, as Jennifer Nash puts it, “reinscribed the 
logic of property”. If it’s taken me this long to get to a place where I could lean into a 
relational ethics, it’s no doubt because for much of my life this was all I’d ever known 
of care. 

When I was seventeen, I started naming the unspeakable truths of my life for 
the first time in long and earnest threads on the message boards where I’d made 
friends. The compassion I was met with was transformative, but I also received a lot 
of unworkable advice. My online friends, mostly white middle class American 
teenagers, repeatedly said I had to get a job, pack my bags, and move out the moment 
I turned eighteen. The fact that they made it sound easy was underpinned by class 
assumptions—these were, after all, the kinds of kids who were able to be online for 
hours every day in the early 2000s. I didn’t know enough at the time to realise that 
having no choice but to leave is how countless trans and queer young people become 
homeless. In an article about the demise of Queers for Economic Justice, an 


organisation Amber was a part of in the 2000s, Ynestra King writes: 


As an oral historian interviewing Amber and Jay [Toole] this fall, I heard tale 
after tale of the pipeline to homelessness and disability traversed by poor queer 
youth, which often begins at the point of confrontations between adolescents 
and their parents (usually their fathers) over gender non-conformity. Often, 
these confrontations escalate and culminate in the youth being thrown out of 
the house. They are then on their own, with no home, no money and little or no 
education, and their lives are foreshortened in every way. Living on the streets, 
they are preyed upon, and physically and emotionally assaulted and 


intimidated. 


I quote this because I don’t want to pretend it would have been easy anywhere for an 
eighteen-year-old to move out and survive on their own. I want to keep that firmly in 
mind as I explore the contextual reasons that made this idea particularly unthinkable 
for me. In my white middle class Southern European context, what Kathi Weeks calls 
the capitalist wage and family system was organised in such a way that I couldn't 


have made that leap. My life was shaped by a set of cultural assumptions and 
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practices I couldn’t translate. The structures of family and work, the very same ones 
that had caused and sustained the harms I wanted to escape from, were a key part of 
what kept me stuck. 

To give you a small example, that summer I got a job working the evening shift 
at a local bookstore. I wanted to save money to travel and meet the people I’d become 
close to online—how I’d take on that battle with my parents was a question for 
another day. But even just this minor act of rebellion caused a small scandal in my 
town. For a white middle class teenage girl like me to get a job was simply not 
something that was done. During one of my shifts, my middle school maths teacher 
approached me to ask, in grave hushed tones, what had gone wrong at home that I 
needed to work. I knew my parents would be furious if they found out, as indeed they 
were when similar speculations reached them. I'd fought a hard battle to take that job 
in the first place, and this kind of gossip almost undid it. 

I couldn’t have articulated this at the time, but the advice I received online was 
also underpinned by what Kathi Weeks calls the productivist imperative: work was 
assumed to be an apolitical moral good that would set me free. This made it easy to 
dismiss my joblessness, one summer aside, as a sign of my reprehensible laziness. 
Today, having found immense hope and possibility in antiwork politics, I'll defend 
the refusal to work with my dying breath. But it wasn’t even true that my teenage self 
didn’t want to work: I didn’t yet know enough not to want to work. And of course the 
refusal of work only makes sense combined with ensuring the means of survival. 

At seventeen I knew I’d go to university soon, but I also knew I couldn’t move 
out of my parents’ home and go to university in another town. That was simply not 
allowed. In her Voices of Feminist interview, Cherrie Moraga says the same was true 
for her; I’d never heard anyone else say that before. But more important than my 
parents’ rules was the fact that the structures that might have allowed work and 
education to coexist for an eighteen-year-old if I were to defy them were simply not 
in place. In my class of two hundred, there were two or three estudantes- 
trabalhadores: all middle aged women returning to education after raising children, 
struggling continuously to keep up over a decade or longer, with very little in the way 
of support. I couldn’t recognise this as the serious political issue that it was, but I 
knew in my gut that if I wanted an education I couldn’t afford to be estranged from 


my family. 
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That this was my reality protected me in some ways—I can’t pretend work would 
have brought me an uncomplicated freedom—but it also mangled me in others. In 
Queer Family Values, Valerie Lehr writes that in addition to creating new consumer 
markets, a period of prolonged economic dependence on the nuclear family “also 
leads human beings to spend a significant portion of their lives deeply embedded 
within systems of control”. To convey the depth of that control, I need to disclose 
another piece of my too-raw terrain. I grew up with the threat of psychiatric 
incarceration hanging over my head. As a teenager, whenever I said that I was going 
to leave as soon as I could my parents threatened to have me declared incapable and 
institutionalised. They explained calmly that the legal system that would grant me 
adulthood at eighteen was actually theirs to reverse. The term they used was 
inimputdvel: something not unlike the system of conservatorship that Britney Spears’ 
case brought to widespread public attention recently. 

Due to what I recognise today as a combination of patriarchy, what Liat Ben- 
Moshe calls carceral ableism and sanism, and white middle class social clout, it didn’t 
seem outside the realm of the possible that they could do this. My uncle, my mother’s 
brother, was a doctor who knew several psychiatrists. Any of them would take them 
at their word, my parents said, with no further questions asked. Ben-Moshe, after 
Foucault, links this to “the hegemony of biopsychiatry”, where “instead of being 
sinners and morally objectionable, people who were deemed deviant were now 
viewed as pathological, in need of therapy, rehabilitation, correction”. 

I believed them. I still don't know what would have happened if I’d pushed 
them. I escaped very narrowly becoming one of the scores of “psychiatrized people”, 
to quote Ben-Moshe again. This could have been my whole life. In Stone Butch Blues 
there’s a moment when the narrator, Jess Goldberg, says the following after 
experiencing psychiatric incarceration as a teenager: “I had learned a lot in three 
weeks. I realized that the world could do more than just judge me, it wielded 
tremendous power over me”. After this episode, Jess does leave home and becomes 
one of the many vulnerable queer young people whose lives might easily have been 
foreshortened. 

In my parents threats, I sensed a similar kind of tremendous power. In her oral 
history interview, Moraga says that when she came out to her mother, her mother’s 
response was to say “estas loca”. Those were words I heard a lot, too: that I was louca. 


My mother’s words had a heft to them I couldn’t shrug off. Violent control, in my 
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case, could be “legitimated by ‘care’ versus ‘punishment’, to go back to Ben-Moshe. 
I’'d watched Girl, Interrupted. I’d read The Bell Jar. I knew enough to be afraid— 
enough to know that psychiatric incarceration might not be something that I could 
survive. 

It’s not surprising, then, that I had to put a lot of distance between me and the 
moral universe of my family before I could experience myself as a sexual person. 
Language was a part of how I built that distance. After reading Moraga, when I was 
looking for more queer Chicana writing, I came across Juana Maria Rodriguez’s 
“Gesture and Utterance: Fragments from a Butch-Femme Archive”. Rodriguez writes 
powerfully about her experience of “[moving] sexually from one language to another”: 
“Memory erupts in words, and words, articulated in languages that are never fully our 
own, have a character that is corporeal”. This is something that I’ve never done: been 
sexual in my so-called mother tongue. It’s not something I can even begin to imagine. 
There’s a part of me that understands the power of going back to those first words 
Minnie Bruce asked us to write about, yet the differences in my living run as deep 
here as the points of connection. Perhaps they run deeper still. 

In Loving in the War Years, Moraga writes about being “fucked in Spanish”. She 
says, “l had to go a long ways away de mi pueblo para hallar expresion de mi amor 
para la mujer, pero ahora...ahora...El Regreso a mi pueblo. A la Mujer Mestiza”. For me, 
though, whiteness means there’s no home I long to return to in the language of the 
violence of my childhood, because that violence isn’t interlaced with strands of 
resistance to the dominant culture and its own racialised violences. That language 
was the dominant culture, was middle class whiteness and its violences. It was a 
hostile place for me, and I feel no longing to go back. 

What I’m trying to say is that my life was narrowed by economic dependence on 
my family, in a world where notions of sexual purity were part and parcel of how they 
established their control over me. This bled out, deeply, into how I experience 
sexuality to this day. How could it have not? I also can’t try to make sense of how 
shame and sex and economic control have shaped my life without thinking with 


Amber's essays about being a sex worker. In “Sex Work Notes”, she writes: 


The whore stigma is not imaginary; it underscores the good girl/bad girl 
dichotomy we all grow up in and pinpoints the punishment in store for any 


woman who “slips” from being madonna to being whore. It reinforces the fear 
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that, once you have crossed over to the world of sex work, you will never be 


allowed back into the “straight” moral universe. 


She also writes about how in the late 1960s, sex work was what opened up the 
possibility that she could have a movement life, with time to organise, time to read, 
time to think about the world. All the questions I negotiated and negotiate still, about 
how to survive under capitalism and still have a life I can call my own, were questions 
Amber negotiated also, that women all the world over negotiate still. Class position 
profoundly shaped the set of options that were imaginable for each of us. In her 
Voices of Feminism interview, Amber says, regarding feminism’s silences when it 
comes to sex work, “if you don’t pay attention to this, you will never actually be able 
to create living ideas that reflect the truth of how most women negotiate whether they 
survive or whether they die, and on whose terms”. It makes me think of the lines from 
Cassandra Troyan’s poem in Freedom and Prostitution: “Every time we fuck we are 
saying we will not punch a clock. / Every time we fuck our body belongs to us even if 
we're paid”. 

Given all this, I’m ashamed to say that I had to read Dorothy’s essay “A Question 
of Class” three times before the following became clear to me: the hold that sexual 
shame still has on me is inextricable from my proximity to a modicum of white 
middle class respectability. If I go out into the world in disguise, as Minnie Bruce says, 
some forms of respectability become available to me. Though I’ve never craved 
respectability for its own sake, it has no doubt aided my material survival. In her joint 
Voices of Feminism interview with Carmen Vazquez, there’s a moment when Dorothy 
says, “I think, actually, eventually a lot of middle class girls do get serious and have to 
take themselves and what they want out of life seriously, but they’ve got so much 
cushion that they don’t make those decisions earlier”. This strikes me as a fair 
assessment of the complicated tradeoffs of my life, even if in some ways it’s also 
incomplete. Likewise, in an interview on “Women on the Line”, Joan says: “If you’re 
working class and queer, you're already learned in some ways to turn shame into 
autonomous action”. For a long time I could survive, after a fashion, without this 
being something that I had to learn. 

When I say that my middle class whiteness allowed me to hold back, I don’t 
mean to romanticise poverty. Dorothy addresses this directly in her essay “A 


Question of Class”: 
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I grew up poor, hated, the victim of physical, emotional and sexual violence and 
I know that suffering does not ennoble. It destroys. To resist destruction, self- 
hatred, or lifelong hopelessness, we have to throw off the condition of being 
despised, the fear of becoming the they that is talked about so dismissively, to 
refuse lying myths and easy moralities, to see ourselves as human, flawed, and 


extraordinary. All of us—extraordinary. 


Dorothy, Amber and Joan, all of whom grow up in poverty, write with great nuance 
and insight about fighting their way out of that “condition of being despised”. This is 
why it irks me so much to see their defences of femme desire and sexuality reduced to 
a telltale sign of their position as class privileged liberal subjects who claims an 
individual right to pleasure. What they’re doing, I think, is recognising that pleasure 
and joy can be world-making and life-giving tools of survival. 

So I come back to where I started: whatever forms of joy and pleasure I’ve been 
able to find my way to were “unlikely to happen because I came out of bad shit”. It’s 
not that I think the joys and pleasures we carve out from the wrecks of life under 
capitalism are sacrosanct and outside the realm of politics—quite the opposite. But I 
do know that getting here is difficult and that these joys are hard-won. I know these 
are, as Amber says, places where we're especially vulnerable. “Sex and gender and 
sexuality”, writes Minnie Bruce, “spread their tendrils through our lives and wrench 
us open, like the kudzu vine that heaves up asphalt from the road or pulls strands of 


barbed wire from the fencepost”. Like her, “I’m afraid to write what leaps through that 


” 
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« 
The world is only as vast as our comprehension of it. The circumstances and 


possibilities of our desires remain impossible when they are unimaginable. In 
my life, now, I am struck by the fact that the universe in which I currently reside 
is one which I could never have imagined as a lonely preteen trophy girl, barely 
avoiding pregnancy, skimming the surface of her own death. I didn’t even know 
what I didn’t know. There is no map for an invisible world, no path out of a 
closed system, no name for indefinable hope or longing. 
“A Queer Girl Dreaming Her Way Home”, 
My Dangerous Desires, 2000 
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I was never a lonely preteen trophy girl barely avoiding pregnancy and 
skimming the surface of my own death. In the name of protecting me from that, the 
world of white middle class respectability I inhabited harmed me in other ways. But 
once again there’s something to Amber’s words that’s familiar to me. My world did 
feel like a closed system with no path out. I could never have imagined the queer 
universe on whose edges I stand now. That I found my way here at all still feels 
nothing short of miraculous. 

The excerpt from “A Queer Girl Dreaming Her Way Home” above is part of a 
longer paragraph. I included it in full when I was first drafting this section, then 
removed it, then added it back in, then removed it again. In the part I left out, Amber 
writes: “From the first time I saw butch women, they were the only satisfying 
complement to and corresponding reflection of my own image, my own eros. In their 
bodies, their complex genders, their eyes, the power of their hands and mouths, the 
wonder of their hands and their cocks, I could ride through and sink inside my history 
with all its humiliations, force, and beauty. I could find refuge. They could take me 
under. Through the sheer power of their desire for another woman they could take me 
home”. I’m quoting it in full after all, but as you can see I’m not indenting it: I’m half 
camouflaging it within the body of the text. When I was rereading My Dangerous 
Desires in preparation for writing this zine, I started out by using voice to text 
software to type out my long notes and many bookmarked sections. But even sitting 
alone in my kitchen, I had to stop after a few paragraphs. I couldn’t say the words out 
loud. To admit that shame still has this kind of hold on me feels profoundly uncool. 

My impulse to put my shame under the microscope feels more generative when 
I do more with it than look for answers within myself. In Dirty River, Leah Lakshmi 


Piepzna-Samarasinha writes: 


For years I thought, a femme bottom—what is more common, what is more 
despised? Than a girl with her legs open. Wanting something. Just wanting. I 
didn’t come up with this idea on my own. The whole world told me it was true. 
The whole world told me that there is nothing more common and stupid than 
someone feminine of center with their legs open, wanting something more than 


a kick or a curse. 


None of us, of course, came up with this idea on our own. I suppose it might be a start 


to my process of dislodging shame that I did indent this quote. I’m thinking, again, 
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about my belief that courage is really just another word for community: we take risks 
when we're able to imagine a soft place to land. If I can say as much as this, it’s 
because people like Amber, Dorothy, Joan and Minnie Bruce have done it before me, 
and have therefore made it possible for me to imagine a circle to speak within. 


At one point in her Voices of Feminism interview, Cherrie Moraga says: 


And every single time—that’s what motivates me to take risks in my writing, 
because it’s right in that place where you’re going to censor yourself, that’s 
where the craziness lies, you know. It’s like right when you're going to censor 
yourself, that line, if you don’t write the line, then nothing has been opened up. 
If you write the line, then the person who reads the line is allowed to go there 
with you, and something is opened up for them, too, and neither of you is crazy, 
because there’s one other person who shares that sentiment, that experience. 


You are not alone. 


There have been times, even in this zine, when I didn’t write the line. But I’m still 
here, still trying; as long as that remains the case, there’s a possibility that I might 
write it after all. I’ve also been the person reading the line, the person who’s had 
something opened up for them, so I can attest to how much Moraga is right. That’s 
what reading S/he, Skin, An Unrestricted Country or My Dangerous Desires did for 
me. 

Sometimes thinking about this makes me cry. What a thing to say, while wanting 
something more than a kick or a curse. As much as I still grapple with shame, I’ve 
been spared horrors I can only imagine because others paved the way for me. That 
this happened at all really is miraculous. Somehow, from my starting place in what 
felt like a closed system of bad shit, I found exactly what I needed. Because of that, I 
never took seriously in my heart of hearts some of the things people might think or 
say about me, things that could have hit me in my most vulnerable places. For 


example, in her Voices of Feminism interview Amber says: 


The accusations and implications that surround you as a fem is that the reason 
you like masculinity is because you're actually straight. And that the reason 
you're not straight is because you don’t want to deal with men or you had— 


you’ve had a horrible experience with men, you're an incest survivor [laugh]. 
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Your father didn’t treat you well. Oh, God. And so, you know, you're trying to 


work it out by being with butch women. 


Amber, Dorothy, Joan and Minnie Bruce all called bullshit on these arguments before 
I was even born, and as soon as I started reading them I trusted them implicitly. They 
eased my living. And now here I am, doing my best to take risks in my writing, even if 
I don’t always write the line. I also know that the possibility of opening up this kind of 
space for others is part of what motivated them to write. Amber says so many times 


over, including in her 2019 Kessler Award lecture: 


[T]o have that denigrated, to have the women that I desired made fun of, or told 
that they were men, and to have my own desire made light of was brutal. And it 
was very hard to push back on except in defiance. But really it was hard to take 
on, because I wasn’t sure myself what it meant. No one talked about anything in 
the context of an erotic life, nobody talked about a sexual imagination, certainly 
no political people that I knew—except actually gay men—were a place where I 
could have that conversation. And so the idea that I had to give up the women 
that I was attracted to be part of the political movement I felt had saved my life 
was just an unacceptable set of choices. It just—it couldn’t be done. And that is 
when I tried to kill myself. And it was coming out of that that I swore I’d never 
stop talking about it. I really, I never stopped talking about it. Because I’d be 
damned if one more person was going to go some place after a queer Pride march 
and try to kill themselves because they didn’t fit into the movement they were 
supposedly watching walk by them. You're just never doing that to any of us 


again. 


This is how we raise one another, queerly: through writing, through living in public, 
through refusing silences and writing the line. I keep coming back to this because it 
really does bowl me over: how Amber kept her word, how she never stopped talking 
about it, and how because of that I haven’t been alone. 

I found the same kind of fortification in Minnie Bruce’s work. In “Café 
Paradiso”, for example, she reflects on a conversation with a friend about the queer 


contours of her desire: 


She, who has told me her own stories as the lover of women and of men, though 


not both in one, understands ambiguity. She is exasperated that I miss the 
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obvious: “You are not only a lesbian but very, very queer. You love a woman 
who is manly, and yet you do not want her to be completely man. In fact, you 
desire her because she is both. And how often has she found someone who really 


wants to touch, hold, lie down with both at once? 


Queer desire was beyond the edges of my imaginable world, but even as a 
teenager I noticed these patterns and filed them away for future examining. I had no 
words for them, but I knew I was drawn to ambiguity, to complex modes of gendered 
embodiment, to both/and. I couldn’t even have begun to imagine a future where I’d 
write, in a letter to a queer beloved, “You have something I can only describe as a 
boyish charm. It drives me a little crazy”. How fortuitous that before I fully took in 
that this desire was supposed to be especially shameful, I’d found Amber, Dorothy, 
Joan and Minnie Bruce. 

The path that lead me here, as I wrote earlier, began when I picked up An 
Archive of Feeling. I can’t remember if I read it for any reason other than that I’d loved 
Cvetkovich’s Depression: A Public Feeling. I certainly wasn’t expecting it to be as 
transformative as it was, or for it to open up a path for such a deep sense of affinity 
with history. Reading it for the first time floored me. In the space of only a few 
months, Cvetkovich led me to The Persistent Desire (by way of Archive.org), Stone 
Butch Blues, S/he, My Dangerous Desires, A Restricted Country, A Fragile Union, 
Pleasure and Danger, and eventually the rest of what Amber, Dorothy, Joan and 
Minnie Bruce have written, or a least what I could get my hands on. 

Ann Cvetkovich quotes Amber, Dorothy and Joan at length in a chapter titled 
“Trauma and Touch”. She also draws from Leslie Feinberg and from some of the other 
contributors to The Persistent Desire. She quotes Mykel Johnson, who says: “Being 
femme to me is linked to my treasuring of butch women, to my deep erotic need and 
hunger for the qualities that have banished her. To be femme is to give honor where 
there has been shame”. She quotes Lyndall MacCowan, who writes: “It was butch 
women who made wanting sex okay, who never said I wanted it ‘too much’ or thought 
I got too wet (...), who made it okay to want to be made love to until I was too spent to 
move. It was butch women who made it right to give by responding rather than 
reciprocating, to make love by moving beneath them instead of using my tongue or 
hands. It was butch women who gave me permission to not be in control at all times, 
and butch women who didn’t think it vain that I wanted to be pretty, who indeed 


made me feel beautiful”. She also quotes at length from Amber and Cherrie Moraga’s 
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“What We're Rolling Around in Bed With”, which I encountered for the first time in 
this book. 

It might be easy to think that because Amber, Dorothy, Joan and Minnie Bruce 
did write “that line (...) when you're going to censor yourself”, they didn’t grapple with 
the kind of shame that still holds me back. But I know better, because they wrote 
about that too. In her Voices of Feminist interview, Amber says the following about 
how she felt when “What We’re Rollin Around in Bed With” was published for the 


first time: 


I remember reading it when it came out in Heresies and thinking, I cannot 
believe that I have said this in public. I mean, I was really—I was really, really—I 
remember kind of blushing when I read it because I felt like I really had revealed 
something about myself that was not about a literal explanation of I do this or I 
do that but that really did capture how I felt about who I was and why I was 


sexually powerful. 


It’s been helpful to have these reminders that shame isn’t as totalising as it feels 
sometimes. Sometimes we write the line or say the word even though we're deep in its 
grasp. I’ve also have had my share of shame-filled moment when I didn’t hold back or 
turn away, and these were the moments that allowed my life to expand. 

I’ve been reading some of my old letters and journals lately, trying to understand 
what my life looks like now that I have the context of theirs. In one of my journal 
entries I wrote, “To think that I could have gone my whole life without finding my 
way to this”. “This” was the new erotic language I was learning, in a relationship 
where my beloved and I were, as Marilyn Hacker puts it, “two women of assorted 
genders / sharing our bodies like bread, like brandy”. I also wrote a lot about reading 
An Archive of Feeling for the first time. I was surprised to find something in history I 
half believed we’d invited, but more than that I was immensely relieved. In a letter to 
my beloved I wrote, “It floored me to recognise myself and you and so much of what 
we've experienced in other queer women’s accounts of their intimacies. It didn’t make 
me feel clichéd; it moved me to find out we’ve unknowingly tapped into such a rich 
history. I didn’t know any of these things were recognisable. It’s kind of astonishing 
that they are”. I didn’t want to be unique—I wanted to know others had been here, 
had survived loving through their wounds, had somehow figured it out, or had at least 


made lives in the attempt. 
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What I only half said at the time was that it was especially thrilling to find out 
that other femmes experienced queer sex similarly to how I did, that they had made 
sense of their experiences in the same ways I was beginning to make sense of mine. In 
her Kessler lecture, Amber says: “I had felt that my desire for butch women was the 
first time for me that I had ever been able to possess my own body, that I ever had 
desire which I chose and which fulfilled me in the way that I’d imagined”. Similarly, 
in “The Femme Question” Joan writes: “The saddest irony of all behind this 
misjudgement of femmes is that for many of us it has been a lifelong journey to take 
pleasure in our bodies. Butch lovers, reassuring and kind, passionate and taking, were 
for many of us a bridge back to acceptance of what the society around us told us to 
scorn”. 

There’s something to this that appeals to me, something I felt at the time. Even 
before I’d read Amber or Joan, I wrote to my beloved that sleeping with her had 
changed my relationship with my body: “It gave me back to myself in a sense, by 
opening up a space for eroticism without patriarchy”. Today I feel more ambivalence: 
that “without patriarchy” has started to sound too much like wishful thinking. I 
wonder now if this a story I told myself because I liked the sound of it, a story part of 
me likes the sound of still, When I had queer sex for the first time, I noticed the 
commonalities with what I already knew of sex as much as I did the differences. This 
doesn’t mean that sense of homecoming wasn’t also real. I can’t tidy this up properly; 
I can only sit with the mess. I think perhaps it’s still true that queer sex was freer than 
what I’d known of sex before. There was a degree of wanting I probably couldn’t have 
admitted to outside the particular dynamics we'd established. I couldn’t have 
delighted in desire in the same way outside of our queer context. There was 
something between us that was magnified because of that shared delight—because we 
made it safe for each other, because, to go back to Mykel Johnson in The Persistent 
Desire, “[w]hat had been a liability was transformed in her eyes into an asset”. 

Sometimes I feel that in what I’d known of sex before, there was a degree of 
abjection that stood in the way of my fully experiencing or expressing desire, 
particularly receptive desire. Other times I can’t quite tell if this is true. There was 
certainly less shame with my queer lover. I felt, like Minnie Bruce writes in 
“Camisole”, that I was “a woman without shame”. Or as she puts it in “Mimosa”, I felt 
that I was “refusing to relinquish the ecstasies of surrender to women who can only 


call it subservience”. More revealingly still, I also recognise this: “I begin to cry, to be 
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so filled by you, without the cringing and fear that once rode inside me at this 
moment. You have come inside me because I have asked you to”. 

Maybe what makes me wary of telling myself this story is that I no longer 
believe, if I ever really did, that the gender of my lover was the end all and be all of 
what opened up these possibilities between us. I’m not convinced that relief from 
shame, fear or abjection is something I could only have experienced with another 
woman. I don’t believe that if you’re not a queer woman, all that remains is what Asa 
Seresin calls heteropessimism and abject feminism. I don’t want to capitulate, as 
Sophie Lewis puts it in “Collective Turn-Off”, to a “stern realism and grim anti- 
utopianism about what sex with men is and, implicitly, always will be”. Even as I 
honour the history and specificity of butch-femme, I know there’s something to what 
I experienced that it doesn’t fully contain or exhaust. As Arlene Stein writes, “there 
are many possible configurations of the relationship among desire, behavior, and 
identity—the possibilities far exceed the capacity of social categories to describe 
them”. So I turn towards butch-femme not because it’s the only thing that could ever 
feel right to me, but because I choose it: because I love the deep affinity between this 
history and the shape of my desire. 

Lately I’ve been reading Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick, which inevitably has me 
thinking about the historical contingency of a world where gender object-choice is 
what we foreground in how we define ourselves. We do this even though “sexuality 
extends along so many dimensions that aren’t well described in terms of the gender of 
object-choice at all”. Sometimes this means we simplify our experiences to make them 
more legible, even when that means leaving nuance behind. What I like best about 
Sedgwick is that she writes about this with incessant generosity and care. I appreciate 
her reminder that we ought to frame these questions “in such a way as to perform the 
least possible delegitimation of felt and reported differences”. I love the simplicity of 
her first axiom in Epistemology of the Closet: people are different from each other. Of 
this she says, “it is astonishing how few respectable conceptual tools we have for 


dealing with this self-evident fact”. And I love that she writes: 


If, for instance, many people who self-identify as gay experience the gender of 
sexual object-choice, or some other proto-form of individual gay identity, as the 
most immutable and immemorial component of individual being, I can see no 


grounds for either subordinating this perception to or privileging it over that of 
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other self-identified gay people whose experience of identity or object-choice 


has seemed to themselves to come relatively late or even to be discretionary. 


I needed to find others like me before I could trust that my experiences and 
perceptions wouldn't be delegitimised. I can’t quite tell from my old journals if when I 
first read An Archive of Feelings, I realised that part of what had affected me so deeply 
was finding a public and political language for experiences I’d mostly framed as 
private and exceptional. I learned that I wasn’t alone, and that changed everything. 
There’s a piece of this that I think is about trauma: about boundaries and 
attunement, about belonging and attachment healing, particularly the nested model 
of attachment I’ve alluded to before. But what was so striking was that Cvetkovich 
articulated all of this in a language that made its political dimensions stand out. I 
found it immensely powerful to see butch-femme dynamics in dialogue with writing 
about trauma in a way that drew attention to how much this is about how we make it 
through the world, how we can learn to be with one another in ways that keep our 
life-giving connections intact. All of this is political work. Learning about healing 
justice, generative somatics and transformative justice a few years later deepened my 
understanding of this. It really is all of one piece. The conditions of possibility for 
organising, for life against capitalism, for abolition—they all go through here. “We 


need each other badly,” writes Dean Spade in Mutual Aid, 


...to share what is hard about the overwhelming suffering in the world and the 
challenge of doing work for change in dangerous conditions. Even in the face of 
the pain that being awakened to contemporary conditions causes, all of our work 
for change can be rooted in the comfort and joy of being connected to one 
another, accompanying one another, and sometimes being inspired by each 


other. 
And Ann Cvetkovich writes: 


Closely connected to sexuality are feelings of belonging and vulnerability that 
are fundamental to political organizing. Hollibaugh’s remarks name humiliation 
and shame as problems for political movements, which can purport to embrace 
freedom while making people fearful of articulating their most deeply held 


desires and feelings. 
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In my journal I wrote, a few months after An Archive of Feelings and deep into my 
exploration of all the other books it led me to: “I’m still thinking about Stone Butch 
Blues: it’s given me such a beautiful blueprint for loving with all my intelligence; for 
handling both silence and speech with grace; for using, to paraphrase Jess, my femme 
smarts about these things. Reading about these dynamics helps me clarify a few 
things to myself. I understood this first in the realm of the sexual because it was 
crystal clear there, but really it was emotionally that I needed to learn and practice it. 
Reciprocity doesn’t have to mean likeness. People can give one another things of 
incalculable value without them having the same shape. It doesn’t necessarily mean 
the relationship is uneven—it just means both people have space to be. Knowing this, 
learning it in my bones, is such an immense relief”. 

I was trying to stretch towards an emotional intelligence I longed for and 
believed in, but didn’t always have the resources to access or live up to in practice. I 
was trying to practice it in a specific relationship, but really it was a skill for life. The 
honouring of responsiveness and relationality I was learning was what began to equip 
me for the politics I have today. 

When I read my old journals, I can tell there was already a degree of femme 
knowledge used on purpose in how I did vulnerability and surrender. I was not 
innocent, and there was an enormous degree of pleasure in that. At the same time, 
some of what I read makes me want to cry for my former self, doing the best I could 
with the wildly insufficient tools and resources I had at the time. I did a lot of 
tightrope walking with no safety net. There was so much more I had to learn before I 
could stay soft and open without losing myself in the process. 

Amber touches on this in “Femme Fables” when she write: “I desire unity at all 
costs, sometimes at the expense of my own independence and needs. I am in a panic 
not to be walled in alone again. I feel my body to be without its own engine”. I feel 
more distant from these words now than I when I read them for the first time. In the 
intervening years, I’ve been able to “keep moving through this knowledge”, and as 
Amber goes on to write, that’s a cause for hope. But I haven’t wanted to move too far 
the other way, in the direction of hardening my heart. 


In “Gesture and Utterance,” Juana Maria Rodriguez writes: 


Because the femme offers her surrender, the risk of rejection is always a shadow 
and the mastery that marks her submission fails in the face of butch 


indifference. Femmes survive. Abandoning ends and returning to means take 
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her back to memories of fulfilment, the promise of pleasures that lie ahead, and 


the joys of a desiring present. 


When I first read these lines, I wrote in my journal: “I’m glad someone is out there 


theorising my bullshit”. Humour aside, I do think the joys of a desiring present are a 


better place for me to inhabit than most. 


To go back to Cvetkovich one last time, she also writes: 


Femmes reframe a conception of the violation of bodily boundaries as traumatic 
by suggesting that opening the body and, by extension, the self to the experience 
of being vulnerable is both welcome and difficult, and hence profoundly 
transformative. Nevertheless, their insights do not mean that fears of 
vulnerability should be stigmatized—a point that is made abundantly clear by 


accounts of butch sexuality. 


This space, this both/and, is crucial to my politics. I regard with suspicion any theory 


that has at its core a disavowal of vulnerability. At the same time, as I learned about 


boundaries I’ve come to be almost as suspicious of my tendency to run towards 


openness with no attention to context and no regard for myself. Learning to care for 


both myself and others has made me more able to stay open and porous, better 


equipped to withstand it, and therefore more likely to find joy and pleasure and 


sustenance in the softness and dangers of a desiring present. 
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Sex is the method I’ve used to search for wonder and awe. It is ecstasy I’ve 
craved and sought, nothing less. Sex is one of the few realms where my need for 
ecstasy was realizable, conceivable, resting on no resources save my own body 
and imagination. 

(...) 

Erotic desire, whether couched as romantic or ferocious, is what will make most 
people risk everything. This is precisely because sexual fulfilment is where most 
people hope to find true ecstasy. 


“My Dangerous Desires”, My Dangerous Desires, 2000 
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So far in this zine I’ve foregrounded my affinity with Amber, Dorothy, Joan and 
Minnie Bruce, but this passage from My Dangerous Desires is actually a moment of 
disentification. It’s also, I think, a reminder of how history has forged us differently. 
Still, even when we part ways I feel indebted to them: I’m speaking from the terrain 
they helped reshape. Because they asked the questions and dragged the answers from 
the claws of shame, I can be a little less defended and feel much less alone. 

Sex is fraught for me, and I’ve tended to bristle at the implication that my 
liberation would require it to become less so. At times I’ve felt, as Katherine Angel 
puts it in a discussion with Justin Hancock, the pressure to have a “relentlessly 
positive affect around sex”. I’ve also sometimes fallen into the trap of framing my 
vulnerability as exceptional—I’ve capitulated to the idea that sex is shamefully 
vulnerable for me alone, for reasons likely rooted in my history of trauma. The latter 
is not untrue, but it’s a complicated truth. It’s hard to articulate this without taking 
into account the narratives that frame sexual liberation as requiring that we disavow 
our vulnerability. Because of this, I’ve appreciated writing like Katherine Angel’s, who 


in Tomorrow Sex Will Be Good Again says: 


We need to be vulnerable-to take risks, to be open to the unknown-if we are to 
experience joy and transformation. That’s the bind: pleasure involves risk, and 
that can never be foreclosed or avoided. It is not by hardening ourselves against 
vulnerability that we-any of us—will find sexual fulfilment. It is in 
acknowledging, and opening ourselves to, our universal vulnerability. 

(...) 

Why consider as a flaw the act of yielding, the fact that we are susceptible to 
others? Feelings, sensations or desires can lie dormant until brought into being 
by those around us. We need to be able to allow this, too; we need not to fight so 


hard against our own porousness, our own malleability. 


At the same time, I’m thinking again with Sedgwick’s self-evident but neglected 
axiom, “People are different from each other”. I don’t want my explorations to lead 
me to any totalising answers. I’m not suggesting that the specifics of how I experience 
heightened vulnerability around sex are in fact universal and everyone but me is in 
denial. I know that plenty of people are genuinely more relaxed about sex than I am; 
like everyone else, I’ve been forged by my own history, and most of the time I’m 


agnostic about this fact. I also don’t want to buy into false dichotomies between 
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“vulnerable” and “casual” sex, which inevitably come with moralising implications. 
When Joan writes about fleeting sexual encounters in pieces like “Esther’s Story”, 
when she insists on abundant pleasure as part of liberation, there’s no disavowal of 
vulnerability involved. Queer culture has taught me nothing if not this. 

When I say I’ve felt pressured to see my complicated feelings about sex as 
something I ought to outgrow, I also want to be mindful not to slip into what Miranda 
Sklaroff so helpfully calls a “false hegemony”. To pretend that the pressure to be 
relentlessly positive about sex is dominant regardless of context, particularly for 
women and queers, would be to establish a false hegemony. The pockets of the world 
where this is the case are still very specific. My “asexual tendencies”, to borrow Ela 
Przybylo’s phrasing, are simultaneously stigmatised within queer, feminist and even 
certain dominant culture contexts and seen as virtuous in others. I’ve experienced the 
force of compulsory sexuality, but also the respectability that comes with what’s 
perceived as a performance of pure white femininity. “Asexuality”, Przybylo writes, 
“appears as a desire of racial purity, a desire for white mastery, and an 
accomplishment attributed to whiteness”. This supposed purity has no doubt been of 
material benefit to me, even as it diminished my life. 

My experiences of sexual embodiment sit at the intersection of many 
contradictions. Again, this is a mess I can’t entirely tidy up. At times I’ve resented the 
implication that my liberation has to equal more or easier sex. I’ve seen, to quote 
Przybylo again, the “overburdening of sex with salutary, promissory qualities 
unrivalled by other activities and forms of relating”. I’ve mostly responded to this by 
turning away and leaning into the part of me that would simply prefer not to. It’s also 
worth noting that the place sex occupies in life under capitalism is inextricable from 
my fraught feelings. Part of why I haven’t been more intentional about seeking out 
pleasure is that the stakes have been artificially inflated. It’s too much pressure, too 
much of a minefield, none of which is conductive to joy. At the same time, I can’t 
pretend I’m able to disentangle my refusal from the strands of shame I’ve explored 
throughout this zine. 


In “Collective Turn-Off”, Sophie Lewis writes: 


Capitalist society is centrally predicated on commanding us all, women 
especially, to unrepress ourselves, to talk about sex constantly as though 
‘confessing’ something innate, and, always and ever, to enjoy! It is the next step 


in the chain of logic that is missing: the observation that this stressful 
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pressurised prurience isn’t remotely conducive to actual, guards-down, 
polymorphous experimentation. This great sex experience that the market 
commands every optimised self-managed subject to be consuming isn’t good 
sex. 

fe.) 

Saying ‘I would prefer not to’ in rejection of this prescribed, coerced regime of 
sexuality need not necessarily be a rejection of sexuality per se (though of course 
it can be — and all power to asexuals). Arguably, ‘I would prefer not to’ is the 


most crucial, ground-zero ingredient of good sex. 


So far I haven’t been able to imagine venturing beyond my comfort zone in ways that 
wouldn’t amount to this “prescribed, coerced regime of sexuality”. I’m sure this has a 
lot to do with being so cut off from queer worlds. My lack of courage is, once again, 
really a lack of community. I have complicated feelings about this that can’t quite be 
flattened out into words like “regret”. I don’t regret opting out of consuming the 
experience the market commands. What I’m missing is the way sex unfolds through 
relationality, the way it reveals us to ourselves and to each other—the way it can 
become a part of, to quote Lewis again, what it means to be “the makers of ourselves 
and of one another”. 

To go back to Katherine Angel: “Sexuality is lived, learnt, developed over time, 
in particular contexts; this is why sex means something to us—it is never pure 
function, but always rich and burdened with significance”. I know less about who I 
am or who I might become than I probably would if I’d had more sex. This is no more 
and no less true than to say I know less about myself than I would if I’d done more 
organising. Both truths sit alongside the fact that the transformative experiences I 
wrote about earlier, which in a roundabout way led to my politics cohering around 
abolition, happened in part because I risked my body and my heart in sexual 
intimacy. 

I don’t want to give up completely on “a bodily experience of suffusiveness not 
expressible in words”, as Alexis Shotwell puts it. Or, to return to Lewis’ “Collective 
Turn-Off”, on “creating deep care and nourishment for ourselves and others within 
the world as we find it”. In other words, I don’t want to leave the question of “actual, 
guards-down, polymorphous experimentation” for after the revolution. At the same 
time, I do want to decentre sex as the one place “where most people hope to find true 


ecstasy”, where this need is “realizable [and] conceivable”. We all deserve everything, 
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and everything means more than the dearth of opportunities for ecstasy we have 
now. 

It makes me defensive to see my hesitations conflated with sex negativity and 
moralising in disguise. I’ve also watched what Ela Przybylo calls “the conflation of sex 
and health” in action. Plenty of queer spaces are rife with naturalising discourses that 
frame sexuality as an absolute imperative. In the introduction to Diary of a 
Conference on Sexuality, Carole Vance wrote: “Feminist work on sexuality starts from 
the premise that sex is a social construction which articulates at many points with the 
economic, social, and political structures of the material world. Sex is not a ‘natural 
fact’”. We’ve had access to these insights for decades, but we still speak of sex as 
though it were in fact “natural”. 

The reasons for this are of course fraught. Many of us are embattled because too 
often the corollary to “it’s perfectly possible to live a meaningful life without sex” has 
been “and therefore this is what you should do”—the “you” being anyone outside the 
strictly policed boundaries of straight white reproductive sexuality, including of 
course queers. I understand the defensiveness and the knee-jerk reactions. It makes 
sense that people would feel protective of whatever pleasures and joys they’ve been 
able to carve out in this world, especially when they’ve been so hard won. As Juana 
Maria Rodriguez writes, “because we fuck against the walls of violence, the memory 
and threat of other forms of touch, of other daily social inquiries that constitute us as 
abject, perverse, colored, illegal, and outside love, it seems worth reasserting the 
intimate significance of queer sex”. 

When I think about what it means to “fuck against the walls of violence”, I think 
about Minnie Bruce losing custody of her children when she came out as a lesbian, as 
she writes about so movingly in Crime Against Nature. I think about Dorothy, Amber 
and Joan being publicly shamed, threatened with violence, fired from jobs or 
disinvited from conferences during the so-called sex wars, and about the material and 
emotional toll this took on them. I think about Joan’s accounts of police surveillance 
and violence in the bars of her youth, a violence that still happens today. 

I also think about the “daily social inquiries that constitute us as abject”: I don’t 
just mean the fact that people might be mean, as much as that alone can hurt us when 
it hits our most vulnerable spots. I’m also talking about the ever-lurking possibility of 
state violence, especially when queerness intersects with other forms of produced 


vulnerability. In “Queer Disavowal”, for example, Erica Meiners writes: 
y 
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When young queer people try to survive or resist gender-coercive and 
heterosexist institutions, disciplinary sanctions are ready and waiting. Sexual 
activities considered non-heterosexual or between non-white and/or non- 
gender-conforming youth are flagged as deviant, not natural, and are under 


surveillance. 


I’m writing this in June, in the middle of another round of “no kink at Pride” 
arguments online. The suggestion that we should make Pride “family friendly” 
upholds the same strict distinction between the public and the private spheres that 
created the conditions for the familial violence that has shaped my life. The battle 
about sex is also about this. As Heather Berg reminds us in Porn Work, “privacy is a 
luxury loaded with whiteness and class privilege”. Amber, of course, knows this very 
well. In “Bringing Sex to the Table of Justice” she writes: “So the notion of sexual 
innocence and its value to us as a sexual culture is a dangerous idea, and as we builda 
political movement that never gives up sex for freedom, we have to confront the 
danger and the violence the idea of sexual innocence inevitably brings”. Sophie Lewis 
also touches on this in “My Octopus Girlfriend”. This essay, which explores 
queerphobia and erotophobia, was written after her tweets about the documentary 
My Octopus Teacher were met with attempts at public shaming and levels of hostility 


reminiscent of the sex wars. Lewis reminds us that 


...[t]he enemies of queer life (including on the left) see whatever we do as 
disgusting, regardless, unless we do it within the institutions of property or 
marriage, and even then behind closed doors. The octophobes, for their part, 
were wittingly or unwittingly sanctioning a capitalist ordering of sex and the 
erotic. Sure, the octopus is not queer, and nor is Foster, but the outcry at my 
reading of their encounter as queer, and as sexual, was of a piece with the 
biopolitical imperative to police public expressions of deviant sexualities: a 
centuries-old project of class war and state formation that primarily affects 
dykes, whores, faggots, kinksters, and sodomites, but equally sucks a lot of joy 


out of life for everybody else. 


I don’t want my refusals, my preferring not to, to ever be put in the service of such 


projects. 
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I found some relief from this double-bind in Ela Przybylo’s Asexual Erotics. Her 
work carves out space for queer asexual tendencies that nevertheless challenge 
erotophobia along the way. I feel like I’ve been standing on the edge of asexual 
identification for a while, sometimes making grateful use of the language it’s given me 
as shorthand for “I prefer not to”. I feel a lot of affinity for Przybylo’s framing of 
asexuality as “less about an identity and more about critiquing sexually 
overdetermined modes of relating”. “A turn to asexuality”, she writes, can be rooted in 
“a commitment to unpacking sex’s promises”. At the same time—and this is 
something I feel Przybylo would make space for in her project—I suspect that if I were 
to turn more substantially towards asexual identification, it would be largely as a 
defensive move. It would be because I expect I wouldn’t be taken seriously as a queer 
femme who more often than not simply prefers not to. I expect my stated limits to be 
pathologised or pushed against unless I try to legitimise them by strategically 
presenting them as inevitable: by saying, perhaps, that I was born this way. But of 
course that like all essentialising framings, even that offers no guarantee that I’d be 
taken at my word. 

“We must be careful”, writes Katherine Angel in Tomorrow Sex Will Be Good 
Again, “not to describe as a brute fact something which is the result of the societies 
we've created”. My asexual tendencies are not a brute fact. But then again, neither is 


my queerness, my femmeness, or sexual identifications of any sort. Angel continues: 


The risk is that these boundaries — assertions of what we want and who we are — 
become a fixed part of oneself, rather than a strategic stance; that they begin to 
settle and harden, when one of the pleasures of sex is precisely its changeability, 
its ability to unfold in ways unpredictable to us; our own capacity to end up 
somewhere we had not expected. We must not mistake a strategy to avert injury 


for something it is not: an essential truth about ourselves. 


I haven’t wanted to calcify my hesitations, and I appreciate how Przybylo opens up 
possibilities for politically strategic asexual stances where this need not happen. I 


found enormous potential in her assertion that 


..a Lordean erotic is also about the mundane, and the erotic thrill of doing 
things for the self and others, deeply and with purpose, whether they be 


‘dancing, building a bookcase, writing a poem, examining an idea’. It is through 
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this variety of activities as meaningful that another asexual erotics is opened— 
attesting to the ways in which sex can be deemphasised as the most deep, 


meaningful, or erotic activity out there. 


At one point in her book, Katherine Angel asks: “How can sex matter less so it 
can yield more?” This question has stayed with me. Reading Heather Berg recently, I 
was also reminded of “what Gayle Rubin calls the ‘fallacy of misplaced scale’—the 
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frame that burdens sex ‘with an excess of significance’”. Sometimes I wonder if I’ve 
done this, not just in my desire but also in my refusals. 

I think what I want is more wonder and more awe. I want to carry on struggling 
for a world with no shortage of places where people “hope to find true ecstasy”, places 
where they can realise this hope. I want sexual pleasure to be possible without the 
risk of state or interpersonal violence, but I also want it to be one of many aspects of a 
rich, fulfilled, erotically varied life. In other words, I want to see an end to racial 
capitalism. I want bread and roses, too. I don’t think for a moment that this is in any 
way a broader political vision than the one Amber has spent her life struggling for. If 
she emphasises sex, it’s because sex is the terrain she’s been embattled to defend. Ina 


2012 interview on the Laura Flanders shows she said: 


I think that the power of a political vision is deeply engaged with the possibility 
of how you can live out the liberation that you seek. And part of that vision is 
very much about desire. It’s about the erotic. I didn’t come out, didn’t pay a 
really painful price often to be LGBT and then not claim my sexuality at the 
same time. It’s not alright with me not to talk about it so I don’t make anybody 
nervous. I’m a high femme lesbian who loves butch women. That erotic identity 
has an enormous amount to do with how I live my life, who I live my life with 


and what it is that we can or can’t do. 


I do understand. Some aspects of this are true for me, too, and I’ve benefited so much 
from her defense. If I keep going back to this, it’s because I’m constantly undone by all 
the ways in which it’s true. At the same time, perhaps I’ve been embattled in a 
different direction. That might be because I’ve experienced the pressure of 
compulsory sexuality, but maybe it’s also because the power sex does have to be 
profoundly transformative, combined with a scarcity of other avenues for that same 


depth of joy and meaning under capitalism, have left me vulnerable to the romance 
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myth in ways I wouldn’t want to repeat. Maybe in this sense my refusal is a defensive 
move. In “Body Politics: The Social Reproduction of Sexualities”, Alan Sears writes 
that “we are often put in the position of using sexuality to meet our life goals, 
including companionship, sustenance, and escape from misery and meaning in a life 
in which other activity feels empty. Sexuality is deeply shaped by alienation in class 
society”. 

Ela Przybylo’s work gestures towards a world where we could centre “an erotics 
of organising for revolution”, a concept I’m enormously drawn to and moved by. I’m 


also reminded again of Rodriguez, who writes: 


Queer sex can only offer the promise of intimate recognition as a means of 
human survival; it can never fulfil the contingent demands we must make of the 
state and society; it can never close the gap between what we want and what we 


are capable of experiencing sexually, socially or politically. 


It makes no sense to me to attempt to desuture these things. To go back to “Collective 
Turn-Off”, Lewis suggests that “as we abolish the capitalist logic of work and 
obligatory enjoyment, we will instantiate the conditions of possibility for the 
collective turn-on”. These conditions, Lewis elaborates, “would be communal luxury, 
which is to say, the manifestation of the principle ‘everything for everyone’: prison 
abolition, universal leisure, free abortion on demand, no borders, liberation from the 
wage relation, and ecological abundance”. This, too, is what I hear in Przybylo’s “an 
erotics of organising for revolution”. 

I’m also drawn to the “gap between what we want and what we are capable of 
experiencing sexually, socially or politically” that Rodriguez identifies. In Profit and 
Pleasure, Rosemary Hennessy introduces the concept of “outlaw needs”, which she 
goes on to define as “those unspeakable sensations and affects that do not fall easily 
into any prescribed categories. In other words, the interface between the available 
modes of intelligibility and human affective and erotic capacity is never complete”. I 
have a lot of outlaw needs, I think, a lot of queer longings that aren’t fully contained 
by “how the human need for sensation and affect is historically organized”. Among 
these is the longing to organise for revolution. 

I’ve found a lot of hope in Kathi Weeks’ writing about this kind of queer longing, 
the kind that fuels our utopian demands. In The Problem With Work, she writes about 


how an antiwork politics can help us carve out space for “the enrichment of 
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subjectivity, the expansion of needs, and the cultivation of an element or quality of 
desire that exceeds modes of satisfaction”. This is in synch with Ela Przybylo’s 
definition of a Lordean erotic as “suggestive of a life energy of refusal and revolt, a 
critique of systems of oppression that strive to make one’s labor, love, or time 
utilizable for the gain of others, thereby sapping one’s erotic life energies”. Who else 
could we be and what else could we want? Given the time and the space, what worlds 
could we create? 

I’m likewise moved by the possibilities of an erotic being-in-the-world that 
Melissa K. Nelson opens up in her essay “Getting Dirty: The Eco-Eroticism of Women 


in Indigenous Oral Literatures”. She writes: 


I also remember relishing as a child the curves on a piece of driftwood and even 
later and now feeling wooed by the smell and shape of buckeye blossoms; 
getting aroused by the splash of ocean waves on granite rock, stirred by the 
flying movement of a pileated woodpecker, intoxicated by the incessant power 
of a waterfall, caressed by the warm wind on top of a desert mountain, or feeling 
a little sleazy by the penetrating clarity, color, and twinkle of the star Sirius. All 
of these things arouse deep feelings in me still. They stimulate my sense and 
awaken a desire to be intimate, to be fully alive. These eco-erotics moments 
make me feel connected to something outside and distant yet connected to my 
human skin. They remind me that Iam a semipermeable membrane and that life 
is filled with fluid attractions and intimate encounters, if we only allow 


ourselves to feel and experience them. 


These things are not separate: a world where the conditions of possibility for sexual 
and asexual pleasure are present, a world where we can be fully alive, is incompatible 
with capitalist extraction and settler colonialism. As Kim TallBear explores in detail 
in her work, settler colonialism is a fundamental part of what forecloses such 
possibilities. In “Love in the Promiscuous Style” she writes, movingly: “Colonial 
marriage continues to break my heart year after year as I struggle to live differently in 
a world conditioned by it, and as I watch people I love struggle too”. To me such 
longings fall under the broad umbrella of family abolition, though I know this isn’t a 
framing TallBear uses. Writing from within the context of Indigenous kinship, she 


says: 
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I think too many of us conflate family broadly with this narrowly-defined 
structure. Narrow ideas of what makes a good family and what constitutes 
appropriate sex have been central to colonization. The violence was done first to 
the colonized, but all of us have had settler norms about sex and family shoved 
down our throats. And because concepts of property are also central to 
colonization, salvaging setter marriage is about property and money. Those are 


chief barriers to unsettling it. 


She goes on to write, “We can have radical hope in a narrative that entails not 
redeeming the state, but caring for one another as relations. How do we live well here 
together? The state has and will continue to fail to help us do that”. 

I arrived at family abolition because of the violence I experienced in my life. 
This violence was profoundly shaped by the past and the present histories of 
capitalism and colonialism, and by the logics of property and sexual control we 
disguise as care. My desire to decentre sex without disavowing its power or 
vulnerability, its capacity to be sustaining and life-giving, has been informed by the 
many moments when I caught myself unwittingly reproducing these logics. It takes 
more to resist them than acts of individual will. We need to organise our lives along 
different structures. 

I want relationships of deep sociality with friends and lovers and comrades 
alike, organised in such a way that they don’t cause me to turn away from the stranger 
because my cup finally runs full. I want to be in good relation with the wider human 
and nonhuman world. I think what I’m trying to say is that while I’d like good sex, 
secure friendships, ecoeroticism and reliable care to feel more possible for us all, I 
don’t want the whole of my desire to be satisfied by an abundance of any of these 
things. I want to carry on wanting more, to stay in what Rodriguez calls “the joys of a 
desiring present”. I don’t want whatever pleasure and belonging I find to quench my 
longing for revolution. 

I find myself going back Angela Wiley’s “the flip side of attachment is disdain 
for outsiders”, as well as to the questions she asks in Undoing Monogamy: “But in a 
racist and race-stratified society, where familiarity and race are likely to correlate, 
what does it mean to celebrate the naturalised ‘home’ as the core of human nature and 
thus the ground for poly acceptance? The naturalisation of familial love is deeply 
enmeshed with the naturalisation of capitalist forms”. In other words: I want deep 


and dense and sustaining love, but never at the expense of ever-widening solidarity 
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and struggle. I don’t believe anyone who tells me that I have to pick. “To what”, Willey 
goes on to ask, “besides (or perhaps above or alongside) coupling and child-rearing 


might out deepest desires be oriented? What might we be/come?” 
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Epilogue: Commie Dyke 


While working on this zine, I watched a recording of a 1999 talk at the San 
Francisco Public Library where Dorothy tells the audience that joining movements for 
collective liberation transformed her life. “I went to women’s liberation meetings after 
I was out of college and no one could put me in a mental institution”, she says. 
“Everything changed”. She tells the chair of the event humorously that part of what 
was so transformative was gaining access to “a whole new population of girlfriends”. 


She adds, her voice full of laughter: 


I went to women’s liberation meetings, would go to consciousness raising and 
could be a lesbian—because you couldn’t say “dyke”, it was 1972-73, it was still 
tricky to say “dyke”. But you could go and you could be a lesbian in public. You 
could wear “Commie Dyke” pins. How many people here have a Commie Dyke 


pin? I have my Commie Dyke pin; it’s 30 years old now. I’m very happy with it. 


Then she adds, in a more serious tone: “The whole world opened up”. I can’t help but 
wonder if she still has that pin. It would be over fifty years old now 

Amber often tells the story of how she survived her year as a scholarship student 
at an elite boarding school in Switzerland because her history teacher, “a first 
generation Lebanese immigrant who got it”, handed her a copy of The Communist 


Manifesto. In her Voices of Feminism interview she says: 


So, he said to me, “Well, I can’t change your grade, but I can help you understand 
why.” And he gave me The Communist Manifesto. He was a commie. And I took 
it and I read it, I was 15. And it blew me away. I mean, I really began to 
understand, in a way that was so profound, that my parents hadn’t done 
something wrong, that it was not my fault that I was poor, that that there was a 
structure, too, called class, that all of us were living through, and that this was 
my place in it, and that that was what I needed to understand in order to survive 


in this place. 


The first time I read this story, the version she tells in My Dangerous Desires, it made 
me cry. In her collection’s closing essay, she also writes about her longing to find 
women like her: other women who knew what it was like to “[live] fiercely as a high 


femme lesbian hooker and a Commie dyke organiser”. 
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In her own oral history interview, Cherrie Moraga tells the story of how she 


befriended Amber in San Francisco in the 1970s: 


Amber Hollibaugh was for me, my introduction to Marxist Feminism and the 
like. I had moved to the city and started working in a vegetarian restaurant. And 
I met Amber because she used to work at Modern Times bookstore, the socialist 
bookstore in town. At the end of her shift, when she closed the bookstore, she’d 
come in for a late dinner. I had two more hours on my shift. It was slow. She’d 
eat and bring in all these commie books and that’s how we got to know each 


other. 


What a wonderful and expansive thing to be, I thought: a commie dyke, a purveyor of 
commie books. Decades later, in A Xicana Codex of Changing Consciousness, Cherrie 
Moraga described Amber’s book My Dangerous Desires as “the history of a 
poorwhitegypsytrashfemcommiedyke [which] is rendered in the manner of a 
beautiful adventure book”. 

It’s not incidental that as her “beautiful adventure book” chronicles, Amber has 
maintained a lifelong commitment to her commie dyke politics. For example, in the 
early 2000s and up until 2014 she organised with Queers for Economic Justice, 
alongside others like Lisa Duggan, Tourmaline and Dean Spade. The group’s records, 
held at Cornell University Library’s Division of Rare and Manuscript Collections, 
describe it as “distinctive among LGBTQI groups at the time in its foregrounding of 
poverty and class”: “its goal was ‘to challenge and change the systems that create 
poverty and economic injustice in our communities, and to promote an economic 
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system that embraces sexual and gender diversity’. In “Elegy for Queers for 
Economic Justice”, Ynestra King, who conducted oral history interviews about the 


group with Amber and Jay Toole, writes that 


...occasionally an organization grounded in these principles [of liberation] comes 
along and attempts to anticipate a different kind of future, reminding us once 
again that in the most powerful movements for radical democracy, affirmations 
of justice are joined with desire—not only personal bodily desire, but social 


desire as well. 


In “A Fem’s Feminist History”, her essay in The Feminist Memoir Project, Joan 


explains how the study groups she joined in the 70s, including Marxist feminist study 
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groups, allowed her to form “a cohesive theoretical and political community”. And in 
“The Politics of Thinking”, one of the essays in A Fragile Union, she talks about how 
combining postmoderm insights about gender and sexuality with her Marxism 
allowed her to make sense of the world in ways that were firmly rooted in the material 


but still made space for the nuances of gendered and sexual embodiment: 


I find nothing hopeless in this worldview of continuous disunities, in this belief 
that identities are created over and over again under the pressure of shifting 
social, historical and linguistic terrain, in this questioning of the efficacy of one 
story for all. The commitment to engagement now exists not under a banner of 
absolutes—perhaps it exists under no banner at all (except when conservative 
forces say we cannot carry one)—but in the name of the complexity of the 


human experience. 


I find no nihilism here, nor a cynical disavowal of the preciousness of human 
life. In my postmodern soul, I see a chance for a multiplicity of heard histories. I 
see the hope of power revealed and beauties created every day. My Marxism, my 
understanding that people must have enough to eat and a place to live and cures 
for their physical suffering and roses for the soaring of their dreams, becomes a 
more inclusive demand when it is coupled with the understanding of 


postmodern humility. 


Lastly, in her Voices of Feminism interview Minnie Bruce tells Kelly Anderson 
how she came to find a political home in the communist Workers World Party, where 


she continues to organise on a variety of issues until this day: 


And I was applying [this analysis] independently of Leslie, you know, but not 
independently of the Party in the sense, like, how did I get to be this person? I 
got to be this person because this whole organization had been training me, very 
generously, without ever saying, Well, aren’t you gonna sign on? Nobody, 
nobody was pressuring me — nobody. And it’s so interesting, I just know how 
these things work around butch and femme. [The way people will think is] it’s 
like, oh, Minnie Bruce is with Leslie now. She’s a communist. It’s like, you know, 
go back and look at my work. Go back, yeah, go back and look at my writing and 
see the trajectory I have been on for a really long time. Finally. Now, maybe, I 


wouldn’t have been able to access it if I hadn’t met Leslie. But then, mostly, 
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because there’s so much anticommunism around, what I’ve observed is that 
mostly people access it through personal relationships, through a friendship, 
they get to know somebody at work. It’s really hard to access this tradition right 
now. It’s really hard, you know, and I was able to access it through Leslie and, 
probably, I was longer in making this decision because I was with her. It took me 
longer to make up my mind. It was complicated by being with her. [NB: As 
Minnie Bruce explains on several occasions, she and Leslie used the pronouns 


she/her between them. | 


I can see her trajectory very clearly; it’s helped me make sense of my own. With the 
dynamics Minnie Bruce names in mind, it’s important for me to highlight that what’s 
allowed me to access this tradition has been first and foremost the four of them: four 
femme foremothers, four commie dykes. I hope everything I’ve written so far has 
clarified the how and the why. 

I remember when Leslie died in 2014, not long before I found my way to 
queerness and everything in my life began to change. I hadn’t yet read hir work, but I 
did know who Leslie was, mostly through a queer friend I talked books with. I didn’t 
know much about Minnie Bruce at the time, but I remember reading her post about 
how Leslie’s last words had been “Please remember me as a revolutionary 
communist”. It moves me so much to think about this today. Back then I didn’t 
understand that this meant me, too: that the duty and joy and hope of remembrance 
also fell on me. I didn’t realise that their lives were so profoundly entangled with 
mine. 

A few Sundays ago, I spent a few hours looking through ArtRage Gallery’s online 
exhibition “Leslie Feinberg: Screened In, Looking Out: A Disabilities Photo Exhibit”. 
The exhibition featured a series of photos Leslie took between summer 2009 and 
winter 2011, when ze’s health was increasingly frail due to long term Lyme+ disease 
and a lifetime of health inequalities. It also included poems from Minnie Bruce’s 
Magnified, which I always hear in her voice after all those readings online, plus 
photos from their life together. The exhibition also led me to Leslie’s Flickr, still online 
after all these years, which includes an album of portraits of Minnie Bruce. There I 
found out that she has a floral ankle tattoo, just like me. The next photo, of Minnie 
Bruce at a rally, is titled “Seasoned activist”. Another album, called “Gifts for Minnie 
Bruce Pratt” is subtitled “Thank you for your loving wonderful self”. In these photos I 


see a record of loving lives, lived in rooms vast with politics: public lives, engaged 
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lives, lives I want to remember and honour somehow. In her 1992 Kessler lecture, Joan 
wrote, of her elder Mabel Hampton: “She was never in, in any aspect of her life, if 
being ‘in’ mean withholding the fullest response possible from what life is demanding 
of you at the moment”. This is what I see in their lives, too: Joan, Amber, Dorothy and 
Minnie Bruce have all engaged fully, have lived out the fullest possible response to 
what the world required of them. They have heeded the demand. 

At the end of her ten-part Voices of Feminist interview, Minnie Bruce tears up as 


she tells Kelly Anderson what being part of liberation movements has meant for her: 


That’s where I am today. We'll see what emerges out of all this organizing and 
writing. I’m certainly leading a life I could never have imagined and it’s the 
collective work of millions of people that have opened this moment for me and 
for that, I’m grateful, so grateful, to the millions of people—I’ll never know their 


names, but they gave me my life. They gave me my life. 


Her voice breaks when she says those last few words, and I was bowled over. I was 
watching the interview in my room, on a grey dull March day much like today. As the 
video came to an end I could see a small corner of the sky outside my window starting 
to turn pink as the sun set. I’d been feeling hopeless, stuck in my too-small life, but 
her words enlarged it somehow: they showed mea crack. 

I’m also thinking, again, of Minnie Bruce’s words on the Reckon podcast: “Be 
brave. There’s a place for you. (...) [T]here are collectivities to go to now”. I know she’s 
right: there’s queer abolitionist organising happening right now. There are mutual aid 
projects and transformative justice collectives. There are other commie dykes. I have 
to find my way to them somehow. I’m thinking more and more about my isolation not 
just individually, but in the context of Zoe Belinsky’s extraordinary essay on 


relationship communism: 


My relationships and my community are not separate. My obligations to others 
extend beyond the people I’m fucking. My feelings of love, including romantic 
affection, are a basis and resource for building community and communism, not 
just relationships. These feelings and values must be assessed and politicized 


towards building revolutionary communism. 


Even if I’m still isolated, at least I know this much. I know I can’t function within a 


liberal understanding of politics where struggle is framed as something we reserve for 
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crises: we might come out and protest against whatever’s temporarily gone wrong ina 
fundamentally just world, but at the end of the day we retreat back into the sphere of 
the private, where real joy and meaning are to be found. I can’t live like that anymore. 
If being femme means leaning into vulnerability and care, if these words are to mean 
anything at all, then I must follow them to their logical conclusion and not allow my 
care to be privatised. Struggle has to be a fundamental part of the process of living 
fully, of worldmaking, of loving and sustaining one another. 

In Fires on the Border, Rosemary Hennessy arrives, after Adorno, at the word 
“tenderness” to make sense of the impulses that push people towards political 


organising. She writes: 


Yes, tenderness. With this surprising affect-laden word, [Adorno] recasts the 
problematic in which the question is couched to begin not with an abstract 
image of freedom but with a demand: ‘that no one shall go hungry anymore’. 
Elegant in its simplicity, Adorno’s formula underscores that care in the fullest 
sense, as empathy, even love, inheres in organised resistance that begins with 


unmet needs and demands freedom from want. 


I also don’t want to be held back any longer by the many iterations of the idea that 
hope is insufficiency radical, that cynicism is always the more knowing response. 
Hennessy also writes, after Myles Horton, that “hope is the affective leavening of 
social movement that makes growth possible and the long wait bearable, yet hope 
cannot do its work unless people embrace it themselves”. Hope is possible, and it 
looks like this: during the writing of this zine, on Kensmure Street in Glasgow, 
hundreds of people stopped a police van from abducting two human beings for 
deportation. A man wedged himself under the van, ensuring that it couldn’t move, 
and hundreds of others surrounded it. After eight hours, the two people detained were 
released. 

The femme lineage I found in Dorothy, Amber, Joan and Minnie Bruce is also a 
lineage of commie dykes. The entanglement between these things has very deep roots. 
In Love’s Next Meeting, Aaron Lecklider goes back to the early decades of the 20” 
century to trace the history of how “sexual dissidents on the Left exploited a 
fundamental ambiguity between desire for revolution and for one another, refusing to 
yield primacy to one or the other and mapping a romantic yearning for sexual and 


political objects that charted a confluence of queer-Left passions”. I was moved by the 
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excerpt he quotes from a letter poet John Malcolm Brinnin wrote to his lover Kimon 


Friar in 1936: 


‘We have so much to build together,’ [Brinnin] wrote, ‘that it is a whole thing in 
itself—and I am such an anxious architect’. Whether they would be building a 
romantic union or Communist utopia this architect would not say. (...) It was, in 
fact, this precise melding of sexual longing, romantic desire, and radical vision 


that best characterised Brinnin’s relationship to homosexuality and the left. 


Lecklider later adds, “where one might expect a bifurcation of Brinnin’s political and 
sexual identities, instead Brinnin reveals a deeply affective resonance that unites 
along axes of longing and belonging”. 

Almost a century after Brinnin’s letter, Jess St. Louis called this “desire-based 
organizing”: a way of “looking at desire and longing as a political force to affirm and 
cultivate to help build powerful movements for justice and liberation”. Similarly, in 
Lavender and Red: Liberation and Solidarity in the Gay and Lesbian Left, Emily K. 
Hobson traces the history of how “[the gay and lesbian left] defined gay and lesbian 
identities not only as forms of desire but also as political affiliations that could create 
the conditions of possibility that set desire free”. In a chapter about lesbian feminist 
organising in the Bay Area in the 1970s, Hobson explores how “lesbian feminists 
linked the goals of community protection and radical alliance in a politics [she terms] 
collective defense”. She goes on to cite Joan’s “A Fem’s Feminist History” to highlight 
the continuum between a politics of collective defense and the histories of resistance 
to police violence in the butch-femme bars of the 1950s. 

Living out these commitments meant that “households became venues for 
meetings, for hosting visiting activists from out of town, and for binding activist 
groups together through day-to-day living”. Shared households also “sheltered both 
political fugitives such as [Susan Edith] Saxe and more ordinary women escaping 
domestic violence”. I’m thinking again about Cynthia Dewi Oka’s essay in 
Revolutionary Mothering, about the home not as a place where care is hoarded and 
made private, but as a potential “hub of resource sharing and a starting place to open 
out towards community”. 

Joan, Dorothy, Amber and Minnie Bruce have all given me models for living out 
these histories and resonances. They’ve shown me what it could mean to heed the 


demand. Now comes my living, which is up to me. 
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